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PREFA.CE 


Thiee reasons ha\e made me wnte this bcxjk. 

1 I am a student and ardent admirer of Sattskrtt literature. 

2 In my own language and province I have been a dramatist 
of some reputation and have fifteen jears eirpenence of producmg 
and acting plajs and 

3 After Sanskrit Drama that readable and authoritative 
volume of the late Dr A. B Keith there has been no work dealing 
generally with the history of Sanskrtt drama 

It would be presumptuous to disregard as trifling or msignificant 
the contnbution which the Western and our critics have made to the 
siudy of the Sanskrit Drama But their pioneering enthusiasm should 
not obscure us to the fact that dramatic cntiasm m Sansknt has so 
far proceeded on such orthodox Imes that the last seventy or eighty 
years appear to have added but httle to our understanding of the 
greatnesb of the classical tradition or the sigmflcance of indivndual 
plays either as works of art or as stages^ of development of the 
dramatic art The faa that the Sansknt plays possess a poetic 
splendour all their own «eems to have weighed so heavily on the 
minds, of the cnucs that mvanably the more significant fact that 
they ate plays first and poetry ne.u has either been ignored or for 
gotten. W e would be pay mg but a poor compliment to our dr ama 
tists if we merely treated them as purveyors of the epic or tradihonal 
stones with some embellishments That they had somethmg definite 
of them own to convey through leanangements or modifications of 
the age^Id stones should therefore be assumed as a preliminary to 
an appreaation of the speaal contnbution of each single dramatist, 
and the cntic, if he is msightful enough will find m the end that 
his assumptions will be amply sub&tanbated and proved The samp 
has to be said about what little has been done m ev olving a consist 
ent account of the growth and development of Sansknt Drama 
Dependance on scanty internal evidence has led to unending con- 
troversy It has never even been suspected that a close examination 
of the growth of dramatic technique may throw a good deal of light 
on the course of the develc^nnent of the pre-dassical and cla<yical 
drama In the main I have approached the subject from tln^ 
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points of viOT and I am sure srane of my conclusions will offend, 
the orthodox critic "^et I do not co'Kider the present wort a®; a 
study either complete or satisfactory It is my intention to com- 
plete It by another volume dealing with the stage the producuon 
etc in ancie^'t and mediieval India and to bnng the story o' tre 
Indian Stage upto the modem tunes 

In writing the following chapters I have depended mostly on 
Sanskrit originals Dealing mainly with the history of the art of 
drama I have nof troubled myself with the vexed question of the 
dates of the various dramatists Nevertheless the order m which 
I have dealt with the individual dramatis's represents in my view 
tht, chronological order of tho«e dramatists 

I must add one word about the quotations from original Sans 
krit I have prefered the Roman script 'but avoided giving Deva 
Tugan side by side for want of space) since that reaches both 
Indian and foreign readers 

Some chapters of this book were written as early as ten years 
ago Some of them appeared in foumaU to all of which I xm 
thankful 

To my friends Prof V M Inamdar and Sjt H S Patil 
goes the entire aedit of seeing the book from the preparation of the 
manuscript to the preparation of the index and through the ptev® 
But for their enthusiasm the publication would not have been as 
desirable as it certainly claims to be 

I must thank, all those readers fnends and actor collaborator 
of mine who never suspected that I would learn in their company 
if not at their cost To my students m the college a! o my thanks 
are due for what I have leimt while teaching them Sanskrit poetry 
Sarskrtt rhetorics and Sanskrit Drama 

My heartiest thanVs are due to one of my friends and sym 
pathisers but for who=e timely and liberal he'p the book could 
never have been published 


/a* uary 1947 ] 
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CHAPTER I 


GROWTH OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

The scope of the following pages is extremely hinited An 
attempt will be made to sur\ey that part of Sansknt Literature 
which pertains to Drama m the popular «aise of that word The 
survey would be many sided Sansknt E>rama m theory in practice 
in Its relations to contemporary social conditions and its place in 
Literature in general and so on Thus a study of Sansknt Literature 
Itself though in outlines would be essential to start with That 
study forms the background for the present work Sansknt Drama 
IS one of the chief aspects of Sansknt Literature 

To enable the readers to follow our thesis it will liave to be 
explained at the outset as to what is meant by Literature. For our 
purposes Literature means two things. (1) Literature is life — ^Life 
understood as a vital force always workmg through and m relation 
to its surroundings In this sense Literature is far wider m its scope 
as well as m its form. In trees and m flowers budding m spring 
or fading m autumn, in nvers flowing and in seas surging m the 
rustling of wind and in the singing of birds equally as tn the be 
haviour of Man is embedded Lifes Literature. Life expressed Life 
interpreted Life asserted and Life made bving— all this is Literature 
To a man of routine hfe, however 'uch a literature is denied in its 
freshness (2) Thus anses the second meanmg of Literature, viz 
the work of Poets A poet is one who has seen Life as expression 
a ccommcw 

a mirror 

com ey one s vision to others that constitutes literature. 

Sansknt Literature is no exception to these general observations 
From the early days when hymns were chanted by the Vedic seers 
to the nsmg sun m the east to the shining fire on the altar to the 
thundenng clouds above we find m literary compositions contem 
pcuary hfe and thoughts Same of the Vedie hymns especially tbo«e 
sung m honour of the Dawn or of Indra the wielder of the Thunder 
bolt, are fine specimens of fact and fancy The Vedic hymns are the 
earliest known (Sansknt) Literature. Tfaerem do observation sym 
pathy and suipnse play the most important part It would be a 


bon and assimilation and ' 


this vision of his It is this mirror held this attempt to 
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reasonable supposition that aftff a tune surpnse gave place to specu 
lation and sympathy to study while observation grew keener and 
closer In the case of Sansknt Zjtoature at least this seems to be 
the fact For after the Vedic hymns came the Upaiu§ads and the 
Brahmanas — one an outflow in speculabon and the other an attempt 
at specialisation Both however are still attempts to understand 
and interpret Life — life within and life without, the phenomena 
of living and growing human beings and the equally regular phe- 
nomena of seasonal life on the earth and of stellar hfe in the sky 
^Vhethe^ it is philosophy or ritualism does not matter for our 
purpose It IS sufficient (and it is true) to note that the Upanjjads 
well as the BrShmanas attempt to systematise the observations 
of Man and thus try to understand Man and his <!urroundings 

This process of systematisation culmmated at a time known to 
scholars as the Sutra penod The Sansknt word Sutra mearu 
an aphorism wherein a mass of details is comp^es^ed withm 
a minimum of words Thus tre find Sutras of Philosophy 
of Interpretaiion of Grannnar of Prosody, of Dialectics 
and so on How' was it possible to codify such vast and 
varied knowledge in so few word:>> ITiere is only one intelligent 
attempt of understanding such a possibility that is by admitting 
the rise of technical words Technical words are always words 
given a special power to convQr a logically connected «enes of ideas 
mental processes or material phenomwia It is quite likely that 
by the time of the Sutras there was a big list of such technical 
words The process of coming such words was there quite early* 
Specialisation and technical words go hand m hand As illustra 
uons of speciah«ation we have (1) Tiaskas Nirukta of the 7th 
century bc which is a work on Etymology and (2) the study 
of Mjmansa which in «pite of its etymological sense, is a Science 
of Interpretation The recogmlion of the six Veddngas probably 
synchronised with the attempts at speaalisation* So we rnigbt 
conclude, in spite of the unfortunate lack of sufficient data that 
■what we now understand by snentific or technical study was current 
in India since soon after the Vedic hymns 

At this stage we come acro<5s the peculiar jet perpetual irony 


1 Cf The etymological attempts of the Brahmana texts 

2 Cf The ^ord Ved,inga means a branch of Vedic study as the pro* 
sod> the ntuah m the glossary etc. of the Vedic hymns 
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of the human mind The human mind in its freshness is so mtere«ted 
m life and sets to studj rt then it is so interested m the study 
itself that it makes hfe un mterestmg Specialisation has neither 
place m nor favour with human life. Human life is ever fresh 
Specialisation is ever stale. It is for this reason that small connec- 
tion indeed is found betweoi scientific study and life between 
technical literature and the tedium of life It should not be supposed 
that techrucal studj is entirdy iirdevant in life From our present 
pomt of view, however technical study has no place in literature 
The Sutra literature of the 6th century bC along with the earher 
tendencies it represents has nothing to convey of the life of the 
average man and has also no interest for the average man 

Side by side with the Sutras is to be found another form of 
literature which in contrast to the technical could be termed popular 
The material available in this respect too is meagre neverthdess 
the little that is known is genuinel> illustrative and hence sufficient 
for the present purpose. The earliest that could be called popular 
without any hesitation is the epic literature \i 2 the two epics— 
the Mahabharata and the RSmayana These two works are essen 
tially narrative stones The authors themselves reveal their mtention 
of setting the nanative to reatation Thus the Mbh — 
idam sata sahasram tu 
slokanam pun>a kaimanam 
uf&khySnaih saha jfieyam 
sTavyam bMratam uttamam (I i 77) 

Here are 100000 verses descnbing mentonous (le. heroic) 
deeds together with the legends therein, this work — the Bharata — 
IS the best to be listened to 

That these works were mainly intended for the populace is 
evident from many obvious aicumstances The benefits to the listen 
ers as enumerated are too tainting The contents too are tempt 
ing Besides the raatenal relevant to the story could be found all 
that would appeal to the average ramd and intellect The common 
place of life is not excluded Tl’e stjle is simple and direct— direct 
m the seriiie of bemg less hterary or artificial and more free or 
colloquial 

3 Cf v^kya jati vnsesas ca ](^ yatia kramaS ca yah (Herein i3 
to be found the interesting observaboo as well as the ways of the world) 
Mbh. IiW 
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That the epics form a bodmark in the growth of Sanskrit 
Literature is but obvious The amount of work done by scholars 
m this respect is eloquent enough The point relevant here is diff 
erait We are concerned no* with what the epics achieved but with 
what they encouraged With no amount of exaggeration it might 
be said that the Mahabharata first and the Ramayana next intro 
duced a new vogue into ^nskiit literature What we now speak 
of as Literary Art in general could be said to have begun in India 
with the wntmg of the epics What is interesting now and must 
have been no less than a miracle m those days is turmng literature 
into an ait What with the Vedic sentiments growing dim what 
with the mysteries invested and ascribed thereto by the Brahmanas 
what with the esoteric speculations of the Upam^ads and what with 
the stifling style of the Sutras men must have welcomed applauded 
encouraged and been enraptured by literature like the epics which 
would flow in easy narration would ebb with emotions and charm 
with music ' The epics are such descnbing the heroic deeds the 
thrilling adventures and the noble efforts of warnor princes What 
would be more pleasing and more comfortable to a people living 
in mystic horror of powerful surroundings than Man depicted as a 
successful hero against all evil and inconvenient forces ^ More pleas 
mg still as the manner in which it was done viz b> means of 
pithy intelligible verees known as Slokas 

That literature could be so stimulatmg and refresnmg and 
fascinating was a new experience which was felt m all the first fiu^h 
of endiusiasra The post epic works that have been retamed for 
us through tradition are mostly works where hteiatun* is an art 
wherein the purpose is more to enthral and to enrapture Than to 
teach or to speculate We shall find along this tradition some masters 
of letters who have successfully emulated the authors of tne epics 
in blending Art with Life Pleasure with Intelligence Beauty vith 
Morality and Ecstasy with Pivmity Thinkers have thought 
teachers have taught and poets have sung not m the school books 
of logic or rhyme but in artistic forms modelled on the epic The 
one notable feature of the preserved post epic literature is life 
through enjoyment and appreciation of Beauty or Harmony or 
whatever one would like to call the oonvement and comfortable ad 
justment of man to his surrounding 

It should not be supposed that all this is a phantom raised 
by our own enthusiasm Appreciation was quite early admitted as 
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a necessary faculty in study and culture. This statement could be 
well illustrated by a reference to Bharatas Natya sastra It matters 
little indeed to us whether Bbaiata is really the author whether 
the Nat> a sastra belongs to the postChnstian or the preChnstian 
era '^e are concerned not with the thoughts of Bharata (or of 
the Natj a sastra) but with the tendenaes he (or it) represents. 
Bharatas treatment of this questi(ai presupposes that the subject 
has been under discussion a long time before secondly Bharata 
quotes the opimons of his predecessors For this reason we feel 
justified in accepting the validity ol Bharatas remarks with reference 
to the post-epic literarj phenomena Charm and appreaation says 
Bharata form the key note of a bterary piece. Nothmg exists or 
exreli without rasa (na hi rasadfte kaS ad arthah pravartate, p 71) 
That rasa includes among others the idea of charm and appreaation 
foremost is apparent from the analysis (N S chap VI) that fol 
lows the above statement 

(i) In the first place, rasa is explained in general terms as 
follows — 

rasa iti kah padarthah atra ucyate 
fisvadyattfit Katham Ssvadyo rasah ’ atra ucyate 
Yatha hi vyaojana samskrtam annam bhuSjani 
ra^ fisv*adayanti sumanasah puni^ hajsSdiib 
cfipi adhigacchanti tatha i^abMva abhina>a 
vyafijitan vag angasattvopeian stha>i bhfivan 
fisv-adayanti sumanasah preksak^h 
I shall tell you what rasa is and how it is enjoyed (le experienced) 
In a meal consisting of vanous tastes and savours the diners are 
plea'Cd with one feeling of pleasure ansmg from different causes 
Likewise the audience would fed rapture through expenence con 
veyed by emotions and movements 

(ii) Secondly the details of rcso expenence are analvsed as 
follows — 

v- A percept or a feelmg depends on a stimulus The stimulus is 
known as the vibluva Response to a stimulus is two fold voluntary 
and involuntary the involuntary or the immediate is physical or 
perceptible and is known as the anubhava^the voluntary or the 
mental is a reaction and is known as thevyabhicanbhava The 
involuntary or the anubhava has a physical cause (le. is due to 
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a direct contact) and a mental effect as m the case of perapiring: 
through fear or of being thnlJed by pleasant suddenness etc the 
voluntary or the vyabhicanbMva has a mental cause and physical 
effect as in the ca«e of being tired or of feeling relaxed etc. A 
stimulus with this two fold response means a complete expenence 
or appreciation. To fed the bodily thnll and to be edularated at 
heart is the complete expeneice of beautiful in Nature unless 
we do that we do not fed at home (to speak in prose fashion) 
or we do not lose ourselves (to speak the same poetically) ui the 
beauty surrounding us This state of losing onesdf is known to 
Bhaiata as the t,thayi blnva (i e a state of unperturbed peace) 
and he says that the vibhava the anubhava and the vyabhicanbhava 
merge into harmony or the sthaji bhava In other words when 
Bharata savs that rasa is the stne quo nan of a literary work he 
only means that the work would serve as a stimulus by expenencmg. 
which the reader or the spectator is appreaatingly charmed into- 
a complete surrender This view of Bharata was taken up later 
on by the rhetonaan Anandavardhana who maintains that a Kavya 
or literary piece could be appreaated only by a sahTdoya the word 
sahrdaya he explains a» follows — 

yesam kavyaabhydsaanuiilanavasdd 
visadfbhute mano-mukure vamaniyatanmayibhavana 
yogyata te hrdayasamvadabhajah sahiday&h 
A sakrdaya is thus one whose mind and tastes are refined and who 
IS sympathetic to the extent of losing himself m (le identifying” 
with) the things expenenced 

We are anticipating however All this discussion only shows 
that a time was when literary works were soldy judged with reference- 
to charm and appreciation And such a time it is urged here began 
with the epics 

TTie epics were important from another point of view too They 
formed a charming recitaticm and reatation would be still more- 
easy convenient and charming if it were undertaken by those who 
weie either gifted or trained lor rt. The popularity of the epics 
opened a great chance for such a class of reciters In the epics 
themselves we have evidence to «how that the work of training reci- 
ters came into existence soon after ir not simultaneously The chief 
narrator m the present versicai of the Mbh is Sauti the son or 
descendant of Suta The epic Ramay^ was sung by KuSlavaS 
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trained by the author — tlie sage ^^Inuki — ^himself Suta however 
seems to be the earliest of a trained cla&. of reciters. The Suta 
was probably a professional In the Mbh at the opemng of the 
Astika Parvan Sauti says — 

itihasara imam viprah purSnam pancaksate 
Iqsna dvaipayana pnrfttam naimis^anyav’asisu 
purvam pracoditah Sutah pita me Lomaharjanah 
tasmid aharn upa^rutya pravaksyami yathatatham. 

This legend is supposed to be very old it was narrated by Vyasa 
to the residents of the Naimisa forest ray father Lomaharsana was 
fint trained to reate it, and I shall narrate it just as I have learnt 
it from ray father (1 xiu 6 8) 

This Suta however should be distinguished from the Magadha 
a bard who was also a reciter « Though both were professional rea 
ters the Magadha was a Und of a Court bard who reated mainly 
if not only the genealogy and the greatness of the king under whom 
ha served. The Suta was a pauiaiuka le one who knew the whole 
traditional lore and was also a wandering minstrel The style of 
the epic encouraged the growth and importance of the Suta class 
and that class in its turn perpemated the popularity of the epics 
Lastly the epics fulfilled another function By their fervour 
and popularity they not only directed but also restneted positively 
the course of -ubsequent literature to one uniform channel Most 
of the extant later Sanskrit works, are modeUed on the epics It 
was only an acadent that the bulk o! the ^^bh prevented it from 
being a source of emulation while the Raimyana wntten as it was 
round one hero and with no implications or digressions formed 
the chief model but if the Ramayana was the source of emulation 
the Mahabharata was as often the source of inspiration. In all this, 
the later wnters unfortunatdy miscalculated At the tune they wrote 
the Sansknt of the epics was further and further being removed 
from the contemporary form it had assumed in the meanwhile A 
direct appeal to the reader was now out of question So we find 
in all these later works — ^known as the classical Sansknt Literature 
— a lack of the natural ea«e and charm and flow of the epics 
secondly a ddiberate attempt to make up for that loss by artificial 
means like extravagance and ostentation y 


4 Cf in this, connesjon CHI \ol I p 130 131 257 &. 297 
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after it was introduced the difficulties involved for want of other 
materials were enough to dissuade even an enthusiast. So literature 
in those da>s must naturally have passed on orally Even this oral 
publication entailed much labour and more difficulties Common 
expenence shows that poetry with its fixed length and its equal 
number of syllab’es and its rhyme is easier to be memonsed than 
prose which is more fluid. For this reason the poetic le the 
metncal stjle must have found more favtmr in those days The 
only attempt to simplify the study of prose works was made in the 
Sutras but its very success scared the average reader away 

Here again the authors of the epics showed a shrewd foresight 
With the boldness of a gemus they faced the realities and with 
the skill of an artist thej gave them a form The epic story in 
itself would have appealed to the readers but by utilismg the metncal 
form for narration that appeal was made stronger and more lasting 
Even the metre used was the simplest viz the anu5tubh or the iloka 
with four feet of eight s>ljables* The task was made easy both 
for the reciter and his audience Thus m the Mbh the reciter 
VaiibamiMyara sa>s — 

(i) iSiSvyanan uttam cedant Most pleasmg to listen to 

(I Ixii 18) 

(ii) Srdvjam Sniti sukham caiva To be recited and al*o 

listened to with pleasure, (ibid 52) 

(ill) Vistirjaitat mahad jnanam i^ih samk5ip>a cabravit j i?tam 
hi vidu?am loke samhsa vyasa-dharanam. This great 
lore has been narrated by the sage m brevitj and at 
length what is more convenient to learners than to get 
knowledge in these two ways^ 

(iv) Alamkrtam subhaih &3bdaih samayair divja m^it§aih | 
chandovrttaisca vividhjut anvitam vidu^m pnyam 
Words are chaniung situations both human and 
supe’-human rhymes and m^res vary so it (le the 
epic) will charm the learned 

A thrilling narration, a simple metre and musical variations What 
wonder then tha^ the epics should form the ideal of all future writers^ 
Of the two the Rama>3na had the further advantage of being short 


3 For a fuller dibCUS'i 


iide G E I Chap R 
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and compact mort. systematic and more poetic for this reasc® 
the Ramayajia was hailed as the ^ kavya or the first literary poem 

As a result of such circumstances poehc style became the \ehide 
of popular literature In the early days of the epics it was only 
oomeruent to reate and easier to follow But as time wore 
down the language of the epics to sanations and modifications the 
advantage of the style diminished and as wnting came more and 
more into sogue the early advantage of a reatational style lost its 
force But in spite of such changes m the language withm and in 
the soaety without the post-epic poets copied the metrical model 
of the epics Longer and more difficult metres were introduced 
Narration too lost ite simpliaty and naturalness and the poetic style 
that was once the magiaans wand of a popular artist turned into 
the schoolmasters rod of a pedant The music that touched the 
finer chorda of human hearts turned to a drone that sent to sleep 
■some self cwitred petty pnnce or that pampered the pundits into 
•drowsy applause. 

It would be bold indeed on our part to insist that the post epic 
Sanskrit Literature blindly followmg the models crashed headlong 
mto decadence Literature after all is the production of the poet 
-and the artist If literature is degraded it only means that it is in 
the hands of men pretenders to literary laurels The form of the 
epics was retained more because of what it had achie\ed m its own 
^ays than of what it -was or would be achieving subsequently That 
form had outlived its fresh appeal and its faithful art The prose 
attempts of the earher days culminated m the sutras developing a 
technology thus they lost contemporary popular sympathy and 
ceased to represent popular life. Likewise soon enaigh, the epic 
style too developed into a «cience with a technology* and thus 
restncted it too lost the general sympathy and cea'ed to represent 
contemporary social activities and ambitions Nothing could illus- 
trate this remark better than a casual observation of the monotonous 


4 By the 8th century u> we ccanc across works supposedly on 
Rhetorics or literary cntiasm It is a pitiful sight of intelligent wnters 
and thinkers wasting thenselves on the details of what a hero must be 
like in a Kavya, how the Kavya ^lotild begin and how it should end 
what thinp are to be desenbed therein and in what sequence and ucn 
superfiaal pomts ad nausium Though these works do not appear till 
the 8th century the views therein were probably oeing fomed a long 
tune before. 
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the nile bound fonn of the Kavja .that' repeated it'ielf through 
different ages and with differeit poets We might take any ISvya 
—say the Buddhacanta of Asva^»§a one of the earliest of the 
Classical period and compare it with any one of the latest— say the 
JanaUharana of Kumaradasa of Ceylon we will find that essen 
tially there is no difference m the form and the treatment— an 
idartical beginning the same arTOTgement of (oftentimes the same) 
ideas facts and fanaes and figures of tlK same tone and touch 
and so on ' There is nothir^ like a development on the other 
hand there is a desperate attempt naturally doomed to failure, to 
preserve the epic model 

It lb relieving however to find that mutation is not the oily 
contribution of the post epic penod Every generation has its own 
ideas and its own ways of expression The ideas may be based on 
or borrowed from those of the previous generation, still they appear 
new either because the generaoon is new or because the mode of 
eitpression is different. The Vedic <eers composed their hymns 
their descendants eTpressed same or similar ideas but m a different 
style (le. a diffeient point of view) in the epic days the same 
ideas were arranged in a peculiar form and expressed m a fresh 
style and similarly the post-epic period introduced beside the 
epic a literary style of their own where the old old materials were 
arranged in a new fashion It should be further noted that almost 
all the Great Sanskrit writers after the epic have subscribed to 
this new form testifying at once to the greatness of their own powers 
and the freshness of the latest style That style is the form found 
in Sanskrit dramas 

Superficially speaking the form of Sansknt dramas la not quite 
new or ongmal Instead of the purely prose or the purely poetic 
style of earlier works these dramas were wntten partly in prose and 
partly m veree Secondlv the purpose of the epic viz to turn 
literature into ait — a path of roses to diarm and appreciation of joy 
and Beauty — this purpose was earned mto the dramas What is 
the artistic purpose or effect of a drama ’ Bharata m his Natya 
§astra gives a frank reply to this question 

duhkhartanam ^ranaitaiom fiobartan^ tapasvinam 
visiiLma jananam loke latyam etad bhavisyati 
viroda jananam kale mtyam etad bhavijyati 
Drama shall be a comfort an amusement and a refreshment to all 
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those that are grieved miserable or weoiy (I 111 b 112 a 117 a) 
So does Kalidasa himself a great dramatist, answer this question. 

natyam bhinna nicer janasya bahudha'pyekam samaradhanam 
‘ Drama, thought of various types is an entertainment common to 
people of diSerent tastes (}.lal I 4) 

Bhavabhuti another great playwnght of later days is still more 
exphcit on this point 

bhiiinna rasan^ gahai^ prayogah 
sauharda hjdyam vicestitaiu 
auddhatyam ayojita kamasutram 
citrah katha vaci vidagdhata ca 

Sentiments are depicted m all thar subtlety the actions are charm 
mg and reasonable there is sense and dignity the plot is unusual 
and the dialogue sUlfui (Such plays alone are considered good 
Mht I 6) The protestations of Bhavabhuti are echoed by a later 
writer on draroiturgy viz Dhanafijaya the author of Dasariipala 
Drama to him is no class room moral lesson 

ananda nisyandi^u rSpakesu 
vyutpatti tnatram phalam alpabuddhih 
yopItihis3divad §ha sadhuh 
tasmai namah siraduparSnmuldSyn 
Dramatic representations are the pure expressions of Joy the in 
nocent fool who believes that Drama like the study of Itihasa and 
others \mpro\Ps only the intellectual outlook has no sense of 
Beauty or Enjoyment (D R- I 6) Instances might be mulhphed 
to show that enjoyment i e charm and appreciation formed the fore 
most feature of dramas The idea of charm and appreciation as 
explamed abose was first put mto practice by the authors of 
the epics 

Sansknt dramas copied the epics in another respect The 
outstandmg features of the epic style were narration and description 
The stones of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are more human 
in outlook and treatment compared with the mythology of the Vedic 
hymns or with the Upamsadic discussions This mtroduction of 
life like incidents and emotions was retained m the dramas m only as 
far as borrowmg their plots from or modellmg them upon those in 
the epics More will be said on this feature m another place. Here 
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It IS mentioned as a sufRaent reasai to show how classical Sans 
knt dramas are indebted to the qiics The indebtedness is so close 
that when after a time the Nafta ffistra is written the author boasts 
therein of drama m the same tones in which the Mbh boasts of 
itself Bharata says — 

na taj jrunam na tacchilpam na sa vidya na sa kala 
na sa > ogo na tat karma natye smm yan na df^yate 
sarva&strani gilp^ kannani vividhani ca 
veda vidyetihasanam akhySnapankalpanam 
There is no knowledge no fine art no leammg no skill no yoga 
and no activity that is not represented m Drama (Here are) all 
the iSastras all the fine arts and actions of diverse nature In 
Drama are narrated and represented all the Vedic and all the tradi 
tional or legendary lore (I 114 112b 116b) * Just as Vyasa 
wrote the Mbh and trained his disciples to recite it so did Bharata 
Skhyapito viditvaham natyavedam pit3mahSt 
putran adhjipayam yogySn prayogam easy a tattvatah 
I learnt this Veda of Dramaturgy from God Brahman and then I 
taught my sons (or disciples) both its theory and its prar 
tice (I 25) 

Thus we see that most of the original features of the epic style 
are borrowed by the Drama literature. That the Drama should also 
borrow the tendency to claim a hoary tradition and a perfection in 
the same tones as the epic is eloquent enough But that is only lialf 
the truth the other half is more important more enlightemng and 
also more refreshing— as it reveals some new features into literahirc 
for the first time Though they form the subject of a detailed study 
later just one or two of them would be considered here 

The most important and the original feature is the introduction 
of the Pralqts Those who have a historical knowledge of the 
linguistic development of Sandint might question the originality of 
this feature Most of the Prakrts were at one time — probably after 
the epics spoken dialects To write in a style nearer the spoken 
one was first attempted by the epics So why should not one say 


5 cf the fairous line »n the Mbh 
yad ihasti tad anyatra yan nehlsti na tat kvaat 
What IS here IS elsexyhere what is not here cannot be found el exxhere 
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that even the introduction of the Piakrts was just a tendency borrow 
ed from the epics’ Why not indeed’ But the difficulty lies in 
taking the Prakit passages of the availaWe plajs as genuine spea 
mens of actually spoken dialects Ongmality in this respect concerns 
more with the boldness of placing these dialects side by side with the 
sacred tongue. The two Sanskrit authorities on Dramaturgy have 
recognised the importance of this innovation Thus Bharata — 
natya >oge tu kaitavjam khvyam b^asasami^^ayam 
In a pla> staged the composition should be ba«ed on the 
local dialects (XVIII 43) 

The Da^arupaka too is equally insistent (11-63) 
deisa bhana knjra vesa laksanah syuh pravrttayah 
lokdd eiadhigamyaitdh yathaucityam prayojayet 
In all the productions dress actions and speech should be 
taken directly from the Soaety and should be properly observed 
It would not be unreasonable therefore to believe that the in 
troduction of the Prakrts was an innovation of the post-epic period 
Another important feature of the Drama Lterature — a feature 
wbch i» new and original — is the humanising tendency Though 
the epics had made literature a source of pleasure and mteres*' to 
the average readers their success was, due more to the style than 
to the treatment The story itself was still fantastic the characters 
therem were super human heroes semi divine bemgs or demons of 
evnl and darkness This element of super naturalism of the 
heroic age was retained by the later Kavya works and to appreaable 
extent even by the Drama literature. But side by side developed 
a tendency of tunimg literature from a mere luxury to a light on 
life. The ordinary beings with the fun and pain the ideas and 
idiosyncraaes the humours and habits of routine life were utilised 
by the dramatic artists Literature was here democratised — so 
to say No evidence would be more convincmg than the mention 
of the fact that prakarana — such was the name of one of the earliest 
forms m Dramatic literature. Let Bharata himself explain what a 
prakarana is (N S XX) — 

yatra kaviratma buddhya vashi sanram ca nafakam caiva 
autpatbkam prakurute prakaranam etad budhair jneyam (49) 
vipra vanik sacivanam purohitamaty a arthavahanam 
cantam yad anekavidham tad jn^am prakaranam nama (52) 
s 1.-2 
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nodattan 5 >akakrt 2 m na divjacaiitam na rajasambhogam 
fcohjajanasamprayuWamvijfieyaniprakaraiiamtajnaih (53) 
saciva ^resth bi^mana purohitanutya sarthavahanam 
grhararta yatra bhavet (55) 

Let the wi'C people kncRv that a prakarana is an ongipal produc- 
tion of a poet dealing with the varied life story of Brahmins trades- 
men ambassadors purohits mimsters merchants etc No kings no 
super human incidents no heroes of an ex ilted type to be found 
here. Let the wise know that a prakarajia deals with the routine- 
i(domestic aspects of an ordinary (l^jajana) human being 
DaSariipaka more or less repeats these ideas (D R IJI 39) and 
Vis^anatha, too, in his Sahitya Darpana summarises the same views 
(S D VI 224) All this IS sufBoent to show that prakarana was 
a piece built up by the author’s imagination but based on or related 
to the mcidents in the life of an average man no extraordinary 
situations no super human deeds no exalted powers Some Sanskrit 
prakaranas like Sudrakas Mrcchakatika or Bhavabhutis Malati- 
MSdhdva may not be all we desire tshen a play i» ba<ed on actual 
social life What is important is the tendency to bring literature 
neaier and neater to everyday bfe 

We are cow in a position to summarise the main tendencies of 
literary development m San-knt. In the Vedic days hymns were- 
sung in honour of baffling super human elements The feeling behind 
and the fervour in these hymns were shared by that primitive society 
as a whole The rich fancy of the hymns fascmated many a genera- 
tion following with the result that that fancy was studied at one 
time and emulated at another But that feebng and that fervour 
were now neither fresh nor popular so the study m the Brahmanas 
and the emulation of the Upan^ds assumed aristocratic airs and 
like any anstocracj were out of touch with popular life. The 
Aryans as a people were still pushing far and wide over India their 
life Was still adventurous That adventurous life was repre'ented in 
the epik-s a gfomjtts fife set to enchanting music The result was 
so successful that the epics served as literary models for a long 
Ume to comt extending even to the times when the very life of the 
epic days loomed past and fantastic. The last stage of our survey 
covers a field where the epic style was not merely modelled upon but 
modified to an advantage That is the field of Dramatic literature. 
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So far the survey reads like one story But so many objections 
can be legitimatelj directed agamst it Can the literary development 
be traced along the Imes suggested above’ Can it be shown that 
the Drama literature comes after the epics and not at all before’ 
Were there no dramas before the qjicv’ Questions like these will 
have to be answered throughout the present work The question 
that would face us first is that of the origin of SanJmt Drama An 
answer to that question would meet many of the above and similar 
objections So to that question of the origin of Sanskrit Drama 
we shall now turn 



CHAPTER III 


ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 
(Traditional) 

To the Hindu nund everything except God and the world 
(samsSra) has a beginning Moreover the beginning of anything is 
supposed to be known as certain only when it is traced to God Hun 
self So we find the Natyalastra — the scientific treatise on Drama 
and Dramaturgy traced traditionally to Brahma the All Creator 
We may be annoyed at such an irresponsiNe attitude of facetiously 
traang all things to God -we may be annoyed but we cannot com 
plain In one respect, these anaent Indian scholars (called rsis 
then) have an advantage over the modem Sars*nt scholars In 
explaining any phenomenon by tracing it to God the old sages enun 
ciated a theory or an outlook which has been at least silently acquies 
ced in while the modem scholars in tracing any and every feature 
of Sansknt Literature to and from the Vedic penod are only 
raising a dust storm of doubt and indeasion The traditional 
account as will be presently shown has a style of its own to under 
stand which one has to interpret 

To Bharata Drama has two beginnings one m the divine and 
the other in the mortal world Moreover as the treatise deals unlh 
drama on the stage the ongin of Drama means to him the first 
performance of the first drama The history of this perfonnance, 
as descnbed in the openmg diapters of the hK.tya^stia hence 
deserves a full suminar> 

In the old old da>s when the inhabitants of Jambiidvipa 
lived a life not qiute a ratable one (gramyadharma pravrtte’) 
when towns flounshed along with their quarrels and their jealousies 
(kamalobha vasam gate) and when luck and lust were rife India 
and other Gods went in deputation to God Brahirfi The good ways 
of the cW ncsVd dvscredAed To iitipiove the -woild and ia 
ways they wanted simpler and ple^anter methods The number of 
Sudras low caste people had increased A Sudra had no rightful 
access to the sacred lore or the Vedas So the Vedas were now 


1 N S I 9 
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not at all hdpful Why should not Brahma create a fifth Veda that 
would be accessible to all irrespective of their caste distinctions ’ 
(S5rva vamikam) Brahma conseated He made an easy and 
skilful job of It With the existing four Vedas as his raatenals he 
created the Natya— wherein the tert was taken from the Rgveda, the 
music from the Samaveda the action from the Yajurveda and the 
rasa from the Atharvan* It was a silent revolution and was ac 
ceptable to both the old and the new worlds This piece called 
itihasa Indra was asked to produce Indra however pleaded his 
inability Sire the Gods are not able to understand execute and 
express this lore the Gods are not at all suited for Drama •* There 
upon the sage Bharata was entrusted with that task Bharata soon 
showed that he deserved this divine compliment Bharata was a 
man with a shrewd insight and a practical sense He had the fur 
ther advantage of being the father of hundred sons® whom he 
could coach up with all paternal ngour But soon he found out 
that he had to include some ladies as certain parts were impossible 
to be played by men « The wi^e sage did not flinch On his request 
Brahms, supplied Apsaras damsels Theo the heavenly musiaans 
like Narada and others were assembled The play to be produced 
was The Defeat of the Demons Naturally the demons took 
strong objection to it and were wroth that Brahma should license 
such 1 performance likely to disturb the peace of the citizens The 
‘ open fields (dhvajamaha)* of Indra made it easy for the oppo* 
nents to attack and prevent the production In the interests of safety 
It was found that a play house well protected by walls on all sides 
was es-^tial ® Later on tfie demons were pacified by Brahma who 
explained to them the nature as well as the purpose and functions 
of Drama Here art the eloquent wowls m which Brahma pleaded 
the greatness of Drama 

Vhj are you so displeased my demon fnends’ I have 
created this Isatyaveda s>o that there would be a better mutual under- 
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standing (karmabhav’Snvayapek?©) between >ou and the Gods It 
IS not a piece of propaganda of an> one section The three worlds 
shall be descnbed here. There is. religion for those who are religious 
minded Io\e for those that are amorous mmded, knowledge for the 
Ignorant, cntiasm of the learned a delight to the Gods and a 
sohcs to the afflicted In short every one will find in Drama just 
what he needs and what is good for him. It preaches yet delights 
it recreates >et it is reasonable it teaches and >et is broad minded 
Where else could >ou find reason with recreation knowledge with 
attraction and morality with beauty’* ** The demons must have 
been men with hearts They were not only pacified but 
entirelj satisfied 

Chapter 11 of the N S can be passed over in this connection as 
It merely describes the erection and the details of the natyave^ma 
— or the play house In the new play hcmse Bharata went through 
all the preliminary ceremonies (III) By this time the sage had 
grown wiser by espenence and did not revive 'the Defeat of the 
Demons With his band of aaors he waited on BrahmS to receive- 
orders as to which play was to be staged It was decided to play 
the ' samavakfira performance named The Nectar Churning 
(amrta manthana) “ Brahma was so pleased that he volunteered 
to introduce the company to God Siva, and in the presence of the 
latter a dima performance by name the Burning of the Three 
Forts (tnpura daha), was given. God Siva too Kimmended the 
actors whom he found promising and to make the performance 
better he undertook the task of personally supervising and introduc- 
ing dance and music into the sliow‘* 

Thus does Bharata describe at length and m rapture the first 
dramatic production under his management This account has mysti 
fied many scholars and many more were justified under the circum 
stances to dismiss the whole narration as of no historical vralue One 
IS rather suipnsed to find that these scholars should msist that history 
ought to have been wntten m those earlier days in the same style 
as in the modem days With a little more patience and a more 
acoicate anafjsrs it wiU 6e seen that Bharata is not as fantastic as 

10 Ibid I 102 118 
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iie appem to be Let us only remonber tlut the two first perfonn- 
:ances are known as saicavak^ and dima 

The samaiakara la defined” as follows — 

devasurabija krtatn piakhyatodatU nny aVam caiva 

A representation wherein the hero is well known and highly placed 
where the story develops on the fight between the Gods and 
the demons 

What IS important from our pomt of view is the fact that 
the story represents a fght How was this fight represented on 
the stage’ The answer to this question is given by Bharata himself 
iQ another conrexioni= Brahma the sponsor of Drama was watch 
ing a fight between God Ki^ra and two demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha This fight was fought out by Kr^ successfully but 
strangq to say the success owed itself to Brahnu s direction* The 
■\anous postures and methods into which the fight developed appealed 
to Brahma from an artistic pomt of view He was so pleased with 
the whole show that he immediately set to introduce those postures 
and methods mto his pet fancy viz the natja or drama Ultimately 
he did «o in the form of the four vittis or styles. What are these 
■VTttis ’ the> the different methods of representation or are they 
merely method* under different arcutnstances’ An analysis of the 
desenption of the«e four vrttis might help us to answer this question 
(i) First 13 the BhSraU vrtti taken from the Rgveda” It is 
defined as — 

v^pradhana purusa pia>0])& 
strivarjita sanskita vakj-a yufcta 
svanamadheyair t^iarataih pmyukta 
a bturati nama bhavet tu vrtUh’^ 

It consists of mere speadies or recitation and is only played 
h> men There are to be no ladies at all The language here is 
Sanskrit ard the actors repre'sent it under their own names Here 
there is no representation, so to sjy There are no made up 
roles as the Csuppoeed} actors are to speak and act under their own 
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nates It is merely recitational since it is taken from the Rg Vedic 

hynirs \nd there was no place for ladies at all 

(ii) Next comes the Satvati vjtti 
ragangabhmayavati sattvotthana \acana prakarane^u 
sattvadhikarayukta vijneya satvati vrttih^® 

Whenever there is an emotional context it is accompanied by 
speech and acting if in addition there is an abundance of sattva 
itistheSatvaavrtti What Sattva is is explained by Bharata m 
another placei*® It is defined aa 

avjakta riipam sattvam hi jnejam bhavarasasrayam 
yathasthana rasopetam ron^casiadibhir gunaih 
It IS something subtle and clever on which depends the proper 
representation of sentiments and feelings i e where there is actmg 
as we know it This vrtti i» apparently taken from the Yajurveda 
Here there is recitation as well as acting As the author speaks of 
rasa it is probable that the actors were expected to reveal the 
supposed effects of the actions b> tears etc. 

(ill) The third vrtti is the Kaisiki 

)a ilaksna nepathya vtseia atrt 
stii samyuta >a bahu nrtta gita 
kamopabhoga p'abhavopacara 
tarn hatsikim vjttim ndahaianti 

There are females in the representation, plenty of music and dance 
representation of love-affairs and lastly there beautiful dressing 
up (Slaksna nepathyavise^a citi3) Three points m this definition 
deserve to be noticed (a) presence of actress (b) dance and mu<5tc 
and (c) impersonation The first two ar^ closely related to each 
other nay it appears each is essoitial for the other For in the 
very first chapter Bharata says — 

kaibiki slasna nepathya £m^ira rasa sambhava 
asakya pun^ih sadhu prayoktum stnjarad ite ^ 
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The Kai-ilS deabng with Lo\e and requinng beautiful dressing is 
impossible to be staged bj men without women 1-46 

(i\ ) The last vrtti is the Aiabhafi 

prastava pata pluta langhidim 
maj'akrtam indiajalam 
citram j^ukt^ ca yatia mtyam 
tam tadrSm aiabhaiQm vadanti 

^\here there are \anous kinds of music flight dance magic etc 
represented regularly It should be noted that herein we find «ome 
permanent ^tting (j'atra mtyam) i e. some sort of stage equipment 
which would help an honest repre«entation of the % anous actions 

Without going into further details the four \ittis might be 
cummarised as under — 

fi) Bhilrati or purelj recitalional 
(ii) Satstiti or reatauon and acting 
(ui) Kai'iki or impersonation with music and dance and 
(i\) ‘\rabhap or a true-to-life repre-^ntation on an equipped 
stage. 

If we remember that during Kfsia s fight with th» demons BrahmS 
ob<er\ed the four \ 7 tiis in the sam« order as mentioned so far and 
mtroduced them likewise in the natya would we not be justified in 
bsliesing that the four vrttis are not merd> four \anetics of repre 
sentation but a progressive cham m four stages ’ Does not the 
ooemng account of Bhaiata as described above bear out this belief ’ 
The first performance as 3 SamavaL-ra named The \ectar-chum 
irg It mu«t have been a pure rvatation a description vith pro- 
bably no device to represem the action 

Dima 

The second performance was a ditra which has been defined 
as one where the •'tory and the hero are wefl knowru 

najendra jala bahulo bahu puru^tthana bhedasamjmfctah 
dev-Q ura rvk a-a bhuta >ak a ragi-» ca purusah svmh 


ZL Ibid W. 01 
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Where there is a great number of male characters and a good deal 
of make believe eta The mate bdieve is probably the vaian 
gabhinaya i e the bodily movements of the Satvati vrtti Without 
repeating, one thing has to be naturally insisted upon here. The 
information of the Natyasastra may not contam facts but there is 
no harm (why, there is more reason) in believmg that the work 
at the worst attempts to preserve a tradition In doing this it 
describes the different trends m the development of Drama as a 
representation Its vocabulary and its technique of description are 
peculiar to the age The treatise might be one fairly late But 
would that fact alone be a sjhicient argument to show that even 
the tendencies and the tradition preserved therein belong to the 
latest age’ 

There is another reason m not disbelieving the above account 
so hastily A aitical arran^ment and a reasonable mterpretation 
of the facts would reveal some interestmg points To those we shall 
now turn To render the discussion more intelligible we shall first 
mention the three points that emerge from the traditional account 

(i) The credit for the first production of a dramatic representa 
tion belongs to one Bharata 

(ii) A consistent attempt has been made throughout to establish 
a connexion between the nfitya and the four Vedas and 

(ill) with reference to the Blerati vrtu a probable evolution 
from dumb show to a dramatic representation has been hinted at 

We shall now consider these points one by one 



CHAPTER IV 
WHO IS BHARATA ’ 

Bharata tradition tdls ua the ongicator of Drama He is 
4he Prometheus of the Drama world Like so many other men of 
genius of the pnmitive da>s Bharata is placed behmd a mist like 
halo The difficult! is not so mudi in finding out when and where 
Bharata liv ed as m acknowledging that he was a real livmg person 
Bharata is a name well known to the Hindu tradition In the Vedic 
days Bharata was a name of one of the Vedic tnbes Secondly 
* Bharata was supposed to be the name of a kmg (son of Sakuntala 
and Dusyanta) who became the first Emperor (Sarvabhauma) 
Thirdly Bharata is the name of a sage the traditional author 
of the l^tjasSstra (not to be confuted with the onginator of Dra 
matic Representation) And lanly in the N & itself the word 
bharata is used in the sense of an actor 

Under these circumstances it is not easy to determine who the 
Bharata mentioned in connection with the Natyasastra is The first 
two meanings viz that of a tnbe and that of the name of a 
king base been entirely ruled out by scholars as regards the 
others scholars base not been able to determine (i) whether Bharata 
was a m>’8tical sage postulated b> the actors themselves who were 
called bharata and/or (u) whether Bharata was a real person m 
honour of whose initiative enterpn«e the actors were called 
bharata s' 

That the insistence of scholars is not "o well placed will be 
noticed on a closer examination of the farts Why should the word 
bharata mean a sage or an actor when neither ®ense would suit 
the context ’ That neither of the meaiungs suits the context is plain 
enough That a mythical sage should write the Natya-«jstra does 
not appeal to a reasonable mind that actor or actors should write 
It does not answer the commcsi sense pomt of view Besides the other 
meanings of that word do not seem to have been carefully considered 

1 cf The* treatise whidi goes by hia (Bharatas) name is very 
prolix and may be an amplification of the Bharata sutras which axe lost. 
It IS to these sutras or stage directicns for the use of bharatas or actors 
that Bharata owes his imaginary existence Imt Theatre p 30 
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Bharata as mentioned abo\e is the name of a Vedic tribe. In. 
the N S Itself the bharatas are referred to collectively as the sons 
of Bharata The literary traditicm of the Vedic Aryans is the first 
reason for such a belief 'We know how the authorship of the 
various Vedic hjmns and mandalas had been ascribed to a familj 
a clan and so on but least to one individual * The mandala VII 
of the R V for example claims the authorship of the Vasi§thas 
le of persons whose family name was Vasi§tha Similarly could 
not the Bharata of the Natyasastra be a family and not an mdividual ’ 
As a matter of fact, m N S I are moitioned the hundred sons of 
Bharata and they are mentioned again in N S XXXVI 

On this supposition much of the traditional account could be 
reasonably explamed At the beginning it was the Bharata family 
that was responsible for first introducing the art of dramabc repre 
sentation As belonging to the Vedic Aryans it was a family of 
talents and tradition A time came however vhai the Bharata 
family lost its prestige and powers and privileges Nowhere is it 
so difiicult to continue the family traditions as in arts of mstmct 
Owing to the questionable attitudes and t^haviour of Bharata s sons 
the very art was threatened with de»tniction • Luckily for Bharata 
a king by name Nahusa came into power over the divine kingdom 
This Nahusa patronised Bharata and his sons and Drama has been 
firmly established ever since. 

The above narration is highly instructive In the first place, 
it gives us an idea about a family known as Bharata This family 
must have been highly cultured mtelligent and rebpectable® The 
fact that other vedic sages cursed the misbehaving sons of Bharata 
suggests that that was a vedic family® How smcerely pained must 
have been these other vedic famibes when they found a family of 
their own blood and trad Uons resorting to vulgar ways like dancing 
and singing — not in honour of the Gods but to please a vulgar crowd’ 
It la curious that a votary of Dramatic Art should be held in 
contempt and derision in all cbmes and at all times Is it a um 
versa! conspiracy of dull minds against danng of slovenly self decep 

2 N S I 26-36 XXXVI 29 

3 C H 9 Vol I p 77 

4 For further details in this connezvm see and compare the account 
in the rert chapter 

5 Cf N S I 22 

6 Cf Ibtd XXX\ I 33 33 and the next Chapter of this work. 
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tion against «earchmg self knowledge of instinctive animal cpints 
against inspired art’ If we mention that as late as the XVI 
cen*^iir> and in a country wh^ Shakespeare was still living actors 
were classed as vagabonds it is only to illustrate a universal ten 
denc> In India, too fitrn the very eail> tunes there b evidence tn 
show a similar s*dte of affairs In one of the earliest treatises on 
-sociologi and pobtics viz the Artfca>a.tra ascribed to Kautilya 
s nging and dancing are mentiored among the duties of a Sudra.^ 
Smnlarlj according to the sage Manu a man conversing with another 
mans wife comimts an offence and is liable to a fine, but there is 
an exceptioiL one can talk with an actor’s wife and ro offence 
Is committed ’ Actors and their wives are so immoral that the 
ciue^ion of their tnoml senbneits being oSoided does rot arise at all 

naiva caraina-daresu vidhir natmopajivru 
«ajjayanti hi te tanr mgudhas ckrayanti te.* 

This law does not refer to the wives of actors or to tbo«e that 
mauitam themselves b> selling their body The> are procurers and 
work m secrecy * 

The higher in art, the lower m bfe—has been the thumb-and 
rule dictum of Societj and the Vedic sages bad every human leasoo 
to be enraged with Bbarata ard his sons The consequence could 
be easdy antiapated The Bharatas should either recast or should 
forfeit ther Vedic p'estige and privileges Luckily for their art the 
Bharatas were unrepentant They chose to leave the neighbourhood 
of their Vedic brethren. They suffered no' for this love of their ait 
for soon enough the royal patronage of Nahasa was ei^eided to then. 
Who is this Nahusa’ We do not know for certain. What we do 
know IS that from the Vedic days he is a so^ to the eyes of the 
Aryans He is the fiend whom India tite beloved hero of the Vedic 
tnbes attacks. 

sa nytamo nahi^ armat-sujatah 
poro abhirat ^han dasyu hatye. 


7 Sudrasya dvj^ti-StsrO^ vaita I2nifcisilava farr-^a ca. Praka- 
rana I Qnp m 

8 ’tt S >’731 36Z 

9 “Grzna" mentiored m tins verse— has the highes* sta*LS a 
the dramatic world as a singer and a d anc g ca hi earya vma 
natye hyangam pravaitate— witboct da nn? , says Bbarata the dramatic 
art cannot exist. N S XI 6 
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Strong glorious manliest, for us te shattered the forts of Nahu5a, 
when he slew the Dasjnis " 

This Nahu?a may be an individual or for all we know that 
word may be the name or mcknaine of a non Aryan tnbe. That the 
sage Agastya had a feud with Nahusa shows that the locality of the 
latter was somewhere about the Vmdhya range of mountains'll The 
Bharata tnbe from the Vedic days wandered now m power now in 
obscurity from the Punjab to the I&iiuisetra where their eastward 
migration was obstructed by the Kurus and then from Kurulc 5 etra 
probably south west (through the modem Rajputana) to Vindhyai*^ 
where it earned the favour of the non Aryan Nahusa 

To return to the word bharata. From the foregoing it seems 
reasonable to believe that the Bharata mentioned in connexion with 
the Natyasastra is the name of a Vedic tribe. But there are passages 
m the NityajsSstra where the word bharata is used not merely 
in the sense of a family name or in the sense of the family members 
(which naturally came to mean actors ) but in a still wider sigm- 
ficance. Now says Bharata” I shall mention the list of bharatas 
The scene setter the du^aka (Viddsaka’) the mvisiaan, the dancer 
the stage manager the producer the dresser the flonst the painter 
the washerman the artisans etc —these are all bhaiatas since they 
sjpply (Skt root bkj ) the vanous matenals required for a 
performance 

A careful perusal of these passages would reveal the fact that 
2 bharata (or a bh^ta \XXV 69) is not so much an actor as one 
of the Managers or workers of the whole show from erectmg a stage 
to the stage-worship just before a play begins No other sense could 
be more suitable since Bharata and his family were not actors but 
managers and produars** 


10 R. V X. 99 VII (Gnffiths translation) For some other details 
see the following chapter of this work. 

11 For the locality of Agastya and hi» feud with Nahusa see Mbh. 
Adiparvan Chapter 94 102 157 and 207 

12 C H I \oI I p 188 

13 NS XXXV 66-69 

14 Note in this connection that m some later pbys like the Veiji 
samhara and prasanna Ra^iava the SQtradhara is addressed as bharata 
in the prologue 
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Thus the word bharata in the Natyasastra refers m the first 
instance to some members and descendants of a clan or family of 
that name. This family was the first sponsor and manager of 
Dramatic Representation. Either the family heritage was lost or 
the fanuly ceased for reasons suggested above to be recogmsed as a 
family After some time bharata meant anyone and everyone who 
sponsored the art and managed or took part in the production 



CHAPTER V 
RELIGION AND DRAMA 

The meaning of the word bharata as decided in the preceding 
chapter raises some very mcomement problems Those scholars who 
see in Bharata — the supposed author of the N S — only a mythical 
being easily dismiss the daim of that treatise to any authontative 
ness Hence, according to them the ongin of Dramatic Representa 
tion as narrated in the N S is a further myth woven round the name 
of the mythical Bharata On the other hand those scholars have 
their own theory about the origin of Sanskrit Drama — a theory which 
18 free from any mention of Bharata The ongm of Sanskrit Drama, 
they say is to be sought ra the primitive religious nte^ With the 
progress of research work this theory has been sbghtly modified The 
older theory traces the origin defiiutdy to the Vedic religious per 
foimances The lack of accurate data precludes our knowing much 
about the ongm of the drama m India but it is probable that it 
had Its beguuung m a combination of these hymns m a dramatic and 
in the religious dances in which certain pantomimic features came to 
be conventionalized and stereotyped in later times until we get the 
classical Sanskrit Drama. This theory is borne out by the fact that 
in Sanskrit the words for play (nataka) and actor (nata) are from 
the root nat which is the Prakrt form of Sanskrit mt— to dance. 

As a corollary to this thwiry arose that of the probable borrowing of 
the Drama form m India from the Greeks with whom Drama defimtely 
evolved out of the rdiguxis rites'’ 

A modified vpision of the above theory is proposed by Professor 
A B Keith. The phrase Sanskrit Drama, he insists should be 


1 Bib Skt Drama 1906 Intro p 1 Also cf The soma sacrifice 
which gav e nse to Manja l a IX of the Rg\ eda is also assoaated with the 
oldest prahasanas. They were boisteroua farces, rough and gruff Lie the 
rumbling and grumbling thunderstorm The Ind Theatre op at p 173 
footnote. 

The earbest speamens of Bhanas in Sanskrit literature are mono- 
logues of a nimed gambler R. V X 34 and of Drunken Irdra tbtd p 175 
footnote 

2 Bnt Drama p 15 
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understood only in the sense of a oonsaous representation on an 
equipped stage. From this point of view, to quote the learned scholar 
at length tihen we lea\e out of account the enigmatic dialogues of 
the Rgveda we can see that the Vedic ritual contained within itself 
the germs of drama as ts the ca e tctlh pTacUcally etery form of 
prtmitive uoTskib The ntual did not consist merely of the singing 
of songs or reatations m honour to the Gods it invohed a complex 
round of ceremonips in some of which there was undoubtedly present 
the element of dramatic representation le. the performance^ of the 
ntes assumed for the time bung peronalities others than their own. ^ 
On the contrary there is every reason to believe that it was through 
the use of the epic reatations that the latent possibilities of drama 
were evoked and the htoary form created * On these views the 
wnter concludes, that Saniknt Drama onginated with the Ki?na 
legends during th<=- second century BC» 

All this w*ould tempt one to believe that the ongin of Sansknt 
Drama ultunately goes back to religious performances Vedic or epic. 
The views of these profound scholars, cannot be easily di'tnissed— 
rot even on the ground that as foreigners they do not always have 
first hand knowledge and experience of Hindu tradition and menta 
lit> The attempt to corjiect Sansknt Drama with some or other 
nspect of the Vedic life or literature is not quite foreign in its origin 
Even Bharata as e.rplamed m the las‘ chapter mentions that the 
N S was created as the fifth Veda that the text was taken from 
■R \ the music from the S V tht action from the \ V and the 
-rasa from the A. V Secondly m connection with the of the 
-four trlhs (NS XX) the fight of Knna with the demons RIadhu 
ard Kaitabha is mentioned as the source Thus on authorities 
Indian and European it aRiears as if the question of the ongm of 
■San'knt Drama ib settled once for all It would have been were 
certain do-abts removed by the proposed vedic or epic religious ongia 
In the first place the mere mention of the N S as the fifth Veda or 
of the fact that the elements of drami were taken out of the four 
vedas is of no importance in itself It has been the age long tendency 
£>! the Hindu mind to tmcs back eyerytivng to tke Vedas Just as a 
Hindu king would be satisfied to learn that the blood in his veins 


3 Skt. Drama, p 23 Italics ours. 

4 Ibid p 27 

5 Ibid p 45 
S L— 3 
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has flown direct from a \edic personage so the average Hindu has. 
satisfaction to know that the beliefs and actions of his are exactly 
those mentioned in the Vedas. Every new school of thought in 
India has striven to claim and establish for itself the sanction of the 
vedic texts So a statement of the kind under question is more a 
tribute to the sanctity and hold of the Vedas than a reference to a faa 
The Western scholars are tm another plane The facts mentioned 
b> them are usually unquestitmable but oftentimes the conclusions 
reached by them would not accord with the facts Though such latter 
cases are very few indeed the origin of Sansknt Drama is one of 
them though best equipped to know tl^ facts it is most natural for 
these <!cholars to ignore the feelings behind them. Thus a connection 
between religious performances and dramatic representation is a 
rrobabihty to them not because there are all the stronger reasons 
for It in India but that such has been the case m cmli'ations more 
mtimatelj connected with their own In Greece, for e.xample both 
comedy and tragedj took their rise from religious ceremomal 
From a common chant the ceremonial soon developed into a prmii 
tive duologue between a leader and the chorus The song became* 
elaborated it developed narraUve elements and soon reached a stage 
m which the duologue told in primitive wise some story of the deit> ' 
Similar circumstances obtamed even in England The ver> Mass 
itself IS an eSort in this direction The whole of this service with its 
accompanying ritual is a sjmbolic representation of the most ar- 
resting episodes m the life of Chnst and it is but natural that the- 
clergj should have attempted to make it even more outwardly sym 
bolic as the knowledge of Latin among ordinary people passed 
further and further into the tecicground ^ 

Such authoritative remarks show us the reasonableness of the 
connexion between Religion and Drama But the difficulty m the 
case of India is the different state and the different course of her reli 
gion The days of Greece were the da^s of democracy while m the 
theory of Chnstianity every member of that religion had a kind of 
natural and equal status In both the«e cases religion and religious 
ceremomes involved a free mixing on a laige scale of all the follow 
ers But in India it tuis been different from the very begmmng In 
religion as well as m social life both in theory and in practice, there 


6 BnL Drama p 15 

7 Ibid p 20 
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has been an as«erti\e supenont> (and a graded segregation) of the 
learned over the ignorant of the ruler over the ruled of the Aryans 
over the non Aryans and later still of the Brahmin o\er the so-called 
lower castes Religious performances were rarely communal m the 
sense of a soaal gaUienng they woe the monopoly of Brahmins at 
first and of a pnest-class later and others uere practically barred 
from an active partiapation. The Vedic hymns ere declared un 
touchable to any except Brahmins or Pnests As a result these 
hymns became the property of pedantic scholars interested more 
tharr anyrthing in hair splittmg mterpretation^ There was nothing 
popular about such a development The ignoran*^ and the lower castes 
played no part m social or cultural life And Drama we are told 
onginated for such persons and purposes 

na veda vyavafaroyam samsrivyam siidrajatisu 
tasmat srjSparam vedam paScamam ^rvavamikam* 
These Vedic texts (or practices) are not to be heard by (le. 
are not accessible to) the Sudras create a new and a fifth Veda ac 
cessible to all the castes 

In answer to this prayer of the Gods Brahnu created Drama 
It IS interesting to note that everything connected with Drama is as 
souated with lower castes. It so happened the N S tells us that 
the sons of Bharata became too arrogant on account of their dramatic 
art The traditional sages resented and curbed every one of them 
\ou shall lose your art since you are 'o arrogant and ill mannered 
■\ ou shall lose the Brahmin culture and shall taVe to the ways of the 
Sudras We hereby degrade you to the Sudras status Your des 
cendants «hall be perpetually bom into the Sudra caste ’ Not only 
the Alt and advocates but even the first patron of Drama was an 
anti Vedic if not a non Aryan King Kmg Nahu«a whom we know 
from the early Vedic days'® and who figures even in the epic htera 
ture" IS spxjken as the first patron of drama in the mortal world '* 
His very name na hut (non sacnficer) speaks of anti Vedic ten 
denaes and his quarrels with the Gods and the Brahmms are handed 
doivn in legBndary lore 


8 N S. 1 12 

9 N S XXXVT 34 37 

10 See \ edic Index under Nahusa " 

11 MBH in 183 

12 N S \XX\T 48ff 
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From the foregoing discus^ons it seems likely that Sandmt 
Drama has least to do with religicm or rebgious ntes that it is the 
work of people treated as anti Vedic if mt as non Aryan fiends and 
that its origins are to be sou^t m the interests of the lower castes 
and Its patron in a king — a non Aryan adtenturer 

Befon hastening to any ctsiclusion from the above deductions, 
we shall deal v ith a point which is also likely to suggest a popular 
non religious ongin of Sanskrit Drama That point concerns itself 
with dumb shows 



CHAPTER VI 

DUMB SHOW AND DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION 

Drama to Bharata means a representation by means of speeches 
and actions Mere imitation it «eems is not admitted bv Bharata 
as drama unless it is followed by words and actions for he speaks 
of drama m these words 

evam budhah param bhavam so%nuti manasa smaran 
TOg anga gati lilabhisce^tabhisca samacaret (XXXV 14) 
When by means of gestures phy-sical and verbal a clever actor 
identifies himself with the person and the situation he represents 
With these views of his Bharata can never be expected to subs 
cnbe to the view tha+ drama originated in a puppet or a pantomime 
show No doubt, we can bebeve the existence m anaent India of 
such shows Even in the modem days the Indian villagers have 
retained the puppet shows probably m the same form in which they 
must have existed then Thus we read m the Mahabh4Tata 
yatha darumayim >osam narah sthira sam^tah 
mgayatyangam an^uu tatM rajann imSh prajah^ 
Just a» a man without moving himself moves the wooden 
dolls so Oh Kmg does the Lord with each and every being 

Further we have the view of some scholars who hold that the 
Sutradhara or the stage manager in Sansknt plays is an evidence of 
earlier puppet shows (Skt sulra a thread hence Siitradhara means 
one who holds the thread or the a^t behind the puppet shows) 
Prof Keith seems to recogmse such a stage in the evolution of Sans 
tnt Drama We seem in fact * says he to have m the Maha 
bl^ya evidence of a stage in which all the elements of a drama were 
present we have acting m dumb show if not with words also Lastly 
Bharata himself may be said to sug^t an ongm from such dumb 
shows when as already descnbed he traces the four vritis of a drama 
to a fight between Ki^a and the demons Thus it would appear 


1 Quoted by Madh\a m his Brahma Sutra Bhasy a 11 i 24 

2 Skt Drama p 36 
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that later dramatic representation originated, as likdy as not, from 
puppet and dumb shows or from recitational shows ba®ed on them, 
There are howe\er obvious miscalculations in such a hypothesis 
We are not quite so sure if the puppet shows were a regular amuse 
ment We have no referKice in the two Sanskrit authonties on dra 
maturgy the N S and the D R — to the puppet shows nor is there 
any indication thereof either On the other hand it might be argued 
— and not unreasonably — that the puppet shows were merely the 
substitute of the populace for the dramatic luxury of the intellec 
tuals Even Bharatas account of the four irttis from recitation to 
representation might not be referring to Vedic recitations or to God 
and demon fights Lastly the significance of the word Sutradhara 
seems to have been missed If the Sutradl^ra were doll dancer of 
the popular puppet shows his name would most hkely have des 
cended to us m PiSkrt or some other non Sansknt form. In contrast 
to that of the word nati (see Chap VIII below) the form of the word 
Sutradhara is Sanskrit There ate some mdications m earlier 
literature which show that the word *Siitradlnra was coined for 
purposes quite different In the fust book of the Mahabhlrata King 
Janamejaya is about to perform a sacrifice. The sacnfiaal ground 
had to be prepared In that context we read 

sthapatir buddhisampanno vastu vidyS visaradah 
icyabravit sQtradlfirah suto pautamkas tada* 

Then the Suta FauiSmkd who was an expert on land and 
building the sutradhara said thus 

The Pauramka Suta is here said to be an expertj on land and 
sculpture and along with tkts he ts called a sutTodhara. Why’ The 
next hne gives a sufficient due to the answers 

> asnun dest ca Icale ca napaneyam prav artitam 
The time and the plac® where the measurements were to be 

taken 

It seems that the Suta was a man who used to measure out the 
grounds for sacnfiaal purposes For this work of an expert he was 
called a ^ilpBgamavetta (Cf the commentary on the above verse.) 
That an expert on Bilpa — sculpture was called a SutradhSra could 
be said with greater justification on the authority of some other 


3 Chap 51 


15 
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xeferences as the one from Act II of A^dra Raksasa At the time 
of Candragutas entry into the palace all tne Sutradharas of the 
■capital T^eie commanded by Canak>a to decorate the streets as far 
as the palace gates The more \re read the uord Sutradhura in 
this context the more are we convinced that, a Sutradhara was irore 
than a carpenter and had something to do with land and building 
I*- was on account of this woik that he was called a Sutradhara i e 
one who holds out a thread He took the measurements of the ground 
by means of a thread And if we are to belif\e it Bharata sajs the 
snme thing when he describes that a ground for an auditorium and a 
stage has to be set apart We ha\e already descnbed how owing 
to the obsjTiction of the demons a i^tyavecma le a playhouse 
was found an e^'ental pre requi ite to Bharata the Producer The 
ground had to be measured out the process is descnbed to be \erj 
delicate and dangerous «o an expert had to be called in This was 
the Suta already referred to in the Mbh as the Sutradhara 

pusjanaksatra yoge hi suUam sutratn prasSrayet 
A white piecd of thread should be stretched out at (the aus 
pinous time of) the conjunction of paosya ♦ 

This is one of the reasons why the Sutradhara enters at the very 
opening of a play In the passage from tlie Mbh. quoted above 
he is also called a Stha pati —one who arranges the ground plot 
Probably on this analogy the prologue in early plays is called a 
StMpana The Suta ts the SQtradhara the work of the Stha 
pati IS the Sthapand 

If thus the Sutradhara or the SUiSpaU is the STta himself we 
shall have to modify our views about the ongin of dramatic repre 
sentabon The puppet shows would now be thrown into the back 
ground and our search will have to follow the footsteps of the Suta 
The Suta as mentioned already was a professional reater As time 
went on this recitation might naturally have been accomparued by 
music and instruments From the fanaful account m the N it 
appears probable that a musician and an mstrumentalist were some 
how called ku5ilava It should be noted m this connection that 
epit TtSrrciy^cm of ValTfiJsi was satig fcefwre Bama to ttve atcom 
parument of mu«ical instrument The two singers — the sons of Rama 


4 N S II 28 cf the verses following also in this connection 

5 nanatodyavndhane prayogavufctah pravadane kujah One who is 
an expiert in playing on vanous misical insiniirents VkXV 84 
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a, yet unrecognised by the latter— were Kusa and Lava by name. 
In any case we might well understand the Suta bemg accompamed 
by the Ku'alavas, go much so that at the stage of dramatic represen 
tation v.'hcn the Suta turned into a Sutradhara the Ku«navas turned 
into paripar^vaVas i e , those who kept by the side of Sutradhara 
and played music 

Acceptance of the above suggestions would lead us back to a 
reconsideration of the four tjttis mentioned by Bharata It was the 
Suta, the wandering mm«trcl, who must have been responsible by 
accident or through experience for the introduction of Dramatic 
Representation Alone he could <»ily recite In the company of the 
KuJla\as he might seek the aid of the latter either by way of a 
kind of chorus or by actually helping him with certain portions m the 
recitation The form of the two epics was specially favourable to 
huch a division of labour The major part of the Mahabharata and 
a fairly good portion of the RanCjraoa arc composed of dialogues 
So the Suta and the KuCIlavas could carry on the dialogue with 
rreater clTcct In the form of the epics there is no mention m the 
body of the verses as to who is speaking Outside the verses we have 
subheadings as 'Vudhisthira uvaca Suta uvaca Draupadi 
uviaca ( Y said S said D said ) and so on In a repre 
scntation such a sub heading was not nc<«sary At the very com- 
mencement of the recitation the Suta would announce the rdles to 
be plaicd Curiously enough m many of the existing plays we 
have nn identical circumstance where the Sutradhira tells the audi 
cncc then and there the role he is going to assume Thus m the 
prologue to the Mrcchakatika the Sutradhara says e§o§mi bhoh 
kiryaviijt pra>ogava at ca pr3krta bha^ bamvrttah Here sirs I 
nm going to speak m Prakrt because of my part to be played A 
more interesting reference is in the plays of Bhavabhuti — interesting 
because Bhavabhuti has a first hand experience of the actors ® The 
Sutradhara in the U R sajs c^osmi bhoh karjavaSad a>odhyikas 
tadinintanasca samvjttah Here I have turned myself for the action 
cf the play into a citizen of Ayodhya of Ramas days Similarly 
at the end of the prologue to MM the Sutradhara and his fnend 


6 Bliavabhuli la dcocnbcd as nisarga vauhpiena bharateju vartama 
nah who lived naturally attracted tn the company of actors (Prologue 
MM) Kavir trutradheyam asmakam the poet is our per onal friend 
says the ‘'utradlura (Pmlogue M V Cl 
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assuma then and there the t61es of IQmandala and A\aIokita res 
pecti\ely 

There is one more reason to hold that the Sutradhara is the on 
ginal Stita In almost all the plajs it is the Sutradhara that intro- 
duces to the audience the hfe and linerfogy of the dramatist In 
the earlier days this was one of the duties of the Siita whd had hi 
study and descnbe the hfe and Imeology of gods sages kings and 
great men ’ No one was more fitted for the task 

It was thus the post epic Siita and luit the puppet shows that 
ongmated dramatic representation the reatation of the epic and 
not that of rehgious hymns is the Bharatt stage the recitation of the 
suta and the kuSlavas the Satvati stage m the Kaisi&i vitti the 
dancer nati was introduced the Arabhati is the final mode of ‘ full 
dress staging and from its b^inmng to its death Sansknt drama 
took Its hero from the SQta and the epics that he reated and never 
never from the religious lore or from the host of Vedic gods 


7 Cf C H I Vol I p 297 



CHAPTER VII 

ORIGIN OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 
{Conclusion) 


We are now iti a position to view the question of the ongin of 
Sanskrit Drama from a broader view point It should be remembered 
that by drama m this connection is meant dramatic representation 
In the first place the duel person connected with the representational 
form of drama is the Suta who had achieved great reputation soon 
after the epics This Suta was a professional reciti r par excdlence. 
In course of time he gathered round him two or more musicians 
and instnimentalists^ In the early days the SQta could be eirpected 
to represent dramatically the traditional and the mythological epi 
sodes which it was his profession to learn and recite We have 
shown m an earlier place* that the word nataka originally meant 
only the representation of traditional or mythological episodes There 
18 an interesting pas«age m the Natyabastra which throws some Lght 
on the initial stages of such representation With reference to 
ndt^ka and prakarana — two early varieties of drama — a btg number 
of characters ts prohibited 


na mahajana parivaram Kartavyam nTtakam prakaranam va 
ye tatra kSryfih puni^ catvarah pafica v£ te syuh 

In a nataka or prakarana it is not advisabe to have a crowd of 
characters four or five would do The Suta and his musical 
fnends were perhaps to answer lor this small numbe’- of characters 
Thus did Sanskrit Drama originate soon after the epics But 
before it assumed Us rightful place as one of the most simp'e and 
straightforward means of expression and education and entertainnieot 
It had to fight a hard hard battle To start with the chief person 
connected with drama was the Suta a man of nspectable tradition 
but of mfenor blood" Even the Vedic traditions condemned the 


1 Chapter III 

2 N S XX 40 

3 In the laws of Manu tte Suta i 
of the modem untouchables. X 26 


dassed as a cavJ^la the jncestoi 
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Suta after a time to a degraded position * The legend in the N S 
of the Bharatas cursed to a Sudra status tells the same tale in the 
language of a different generation. 

E\ en popular sympathy xrould not carry with it the Siita and 
his band Soon after the epics came the Emperor A§oka under 
whose reign all kinds of amu’^ments were banned It is more than 
probable that in his Gimar Rock Edict I King Asoka refers by 
the word sanaja to an audience or assembly such as that en*^er 
tamed bv the Suta. King Piyadasi sees manj dangers m a SamSja 
bahukam hi dosam samajahini pasati devanam piyo piyadasi raja 
says the emperor We do not say the word samaja refers only 
to dramatic representation* however we would msist that the idea 
of a Samaja does include the audience of a dramatic representa 
tioa Even m later Sanskrit plays w« find an audience usually ad 
dressed as pansad an assembly (of connoisaeiirs) That at some 
time, the SQta addressed such pan^ads open of course to the gene 
ral public of taste is obvious from the vehement attack in the laws 
of Manu against <uch pansads conducted by the Siita and composed 
of persons not soaked with Vedic lores 

a\Tatanam amantrar^ jatumtropajivinam 
sahdsraiah sametanam pan§attvam navidyate* 

F\en thousands would not constitute a paiisad if they are un 
disciplined un initiated and if they make it a pro/csston 0 / tratnun 
jmce 

In some of the later plays tht words Samaja and ‘Samajika 
are u’^d in the sense of an audience and a member of an audi 
ence respectively It could be added without hesitation that the 
words Samaja and Pansad are synonymous in this respect 
In the Malav of Kalidasa the hero-king has to watch the dancing 
performance of M^avika, (Act 1) Let u» be samajika s (devi 
samajika bhavamah) says he to the queen Similarly in the Pro 
logue to the Rat of Sti Hai^ the Sutradhara says that he ha 
attracted the attention of the samajika s le audience (aye, avarjitani 


4 cfCHI\olIp297 

5 Dr It oolner s edition 

6 \lde Samaja m the Gloisaiy i6id 

7 Cf abhirupa bhuyistha pansad lyam this hou e mostly consists 
of experts (Prologue A Sak) 

8 M S XU 114 
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sakala samajikanam manSmsi iti me n&cayah) In the Prologue 
to Ja>adevas Prasanna Raghava likewise the Sutradhara sees his 
actor friend coming from through the audience with a message from 
the latter runam etad abhisamdluiiad eva ^majika samajad ito 
bhivartate sakM me ranga tarangah) The actor fnend comes in 
and sa>s Sir the audience (samajikah) send you this instruction 
through me (bhava idam manimikhena eva bhavantam udlrayanti 
samajikah) These and many other references of the kmd would 
bear out the interpretabon of the word samaja as the audience 
of a dramatic performance. Such samajas were prohibited by the 
Emperor who ruled over the largest Indian Empire m history 
Could we believe as history would have us believe in all such cases 
that the samajas fiounshed for the simple reason that they were 
prohibited ’ Any healthy institution in history that has been at- 
temp ed to be suppressed by royal or religious ngour has either 
run underground into uncouth uncultivated hands or rubber like has- 
bounced with doubled vigour and vivacity Nothing more natural 
then than that the samajas should have persisted — though m constant 
fear of the authorities There was however a greater chance for such 
samajas to flounsh in those parts of the Empire where Asokas 
power only hung like a shadow Thus in southern as well as m 
western India could be expected a survival of and an encouragement 
to the samajas History has some evidence to show that Sanskrit 
was patronised more and more in the west and in the south soon 
after as well as during Asokas reign This is tha beginiung of the 
revival of Sanskrit which culminated in the shifting of tiie centre 
of culture and learning to Ujjain in the west Most of the kmgs 
that patronised this revival were either the non Aryan Kings in the 
south or the later non Indian invaders in the west of India. We 
have already mentioned how the Bharatas wandered through the 
modem Rajputana to the <50Uth of India If m these circumstances 
Bharata says that King Nahusa is the first patron he has more 
reasons to say so and more cleverness in saying iL 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE EARLY STAGES OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
{Sutradkma mU prastdtana and sthapand) 

In the preceding chapter we saw in connection with the origin 
of Sanskrit Drama the importance of the Suta who later on came 
to be recogniied in the dramatic world as the Sutradhara a 
matter of fact m all the Sansknt plays a%ailable the first character 
to appear on the stage is the Sutradhara Ve shall here attempt 
to sketch the career of the Sutradhara in the world of dramatic 
performances 

As already mentioned the Sutradhara is usually acconpamed bj 
the musiaans It is not. however necessarj that it must be aluays 
so Vrhether he is alone or whether he » m the company of the 
musiaans and the dancers his one function is to introduce the piece 
of performance to the (as he always says it learned) audience 
After performing the usual worshipping ceremony (not necessarily 
m the presence of the audience) he steps on the 5ta.,e and mforms 
the audience of the play and its contents Remembenng the fact 
that in the earlier days it was the Suta himself who did this work 
in his reatation we need not expect him any and every time, to 
introduce his subject or to explain the context and so on The 
earliest representational form did not require any such mteimitten* 
introductions Therem the story as well as the hero vere too well 
known.* The vanous episodes and legends of the epics were already 
too popular to need descnption contemporary episodes and events 
would not as well need any separate mention and thus in the 
earliest plays the Sutradhara entered the stage ju't formally to ini 
tiate the play In the existing Sanstcnt plays this feature can be 
observed very frequently Wherever the story and the characters 
are too well known the Sutradhara merely mentions them. In the 
A Sak of Kalidasa for etamp*e the story is a tradibonally popular 
one The Sutradhara merely mentions the title and the story is 
immediately known to the audience. Where however the story is 

1 Cf the definition of nataka n N S \X 10 prakhj-aU nZ\ aka 
prakhyata va 4u visaya well known hero well krom plot. 
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not SO universally known he descnbes it for the audience. A good 
example is the Mrch of iSudiaka Here the Sutradhara presents 
the audience with a synopsis There lived a Brahmin merchant 
named Canidatta in Ujjam In his poverty, only his mistress 
Vasantasena was attached to his virtues A love affair between the 
Brahmin and her like the vernal splendour is dramatized by kmg 
Sudraka who has depicted therein the ways of the world the wicked 
ness of life and men and Fat& * 

The three plays of Bhavabhuti are also an illustration in this 
respect In U R the story is well known and it is merely mentioned 
and the same holds true ol the prastavana m Act VII to the play 
within the play In the whole story is narrated by Kaman- 
dakl which role the Sutradhara himself has takeiL The Sutradhara 
of Bhavabhuti is always more stalfu! in first assuming a r61e con- 
temporary With the story In certain cases where only parts of a 
V eU known story are dramatized the SutradlSra explains the context 
Thus in M. V C. the actor fnend says to the Sutradhara krta 
prasadah pansadah kim tu apurvatvat prabandha>ya katha pra 
desam samarambhe srotum icchanti The audience is humoured 
but IS the play is unusually constructed it wants to know at the 
very beginning the partreular part of the story (of Ramayana) 
Similarly in the V S of Bhatta Narayana dealmg with the well 
known epic story of the Kauravas and the PSndavas the SutradhSra 
gives an idea of what part of the epic story has been dramatiz- 
ed \\itb this can be compared the statement m the U R atrabha 
vatah Maharaja r5roasya ayam pattabhiseka samayah This 
is the coronation function of Rama — whereby Bhavabhuti mforms 
the audience that he has dramatized the Ramayajia story subsequent 
to Rama s coronation. 

The above illustrations are mentwHied only to point out the 
functions of the Sutradhara In this respect, the San»knt Sutradhara 
evolved like the Prologues of Eunpides The Greek tragedian found 
Prologues necessary since his story or treatment was usually out-of 
the way sort In Sansknt Dramas the Sutradhara appeared even 
where the story was well known This difference is due to the fact 
that the Sutradhara was thme evai before the Sansknt Drama while 
the Prologues of Eunpides came in as a device long after the Greek 
Drama 


2 167 
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There is another function of the Sutradhara which must have 
beai one of the earliest After infonmng the audience of the play etc. 
he immediately but givmg an intimation to the audience beforehand 
assumes a role in the play We have already given mstances of this 
nature In the early daj's the sketches must have been such as 
were convenientlj composed of a few characters the art of make 
up le the nepaihya mu't have been unknown or unavailed of 
So the Sutradhara at one stroke of his word assumed the rule re 
□uired and in the new capaat> introduced the other characters as 
well That the Sutradhara dtd introduce all the characters maj be 
reasonably imagined on the analogy of the modem village shows 
where on the first entry of any character he adiS the name the pur 
pose of the amvral and other details thereof 

Performing as he did these vanous functions the Sutradhara 
was known as the Sthapaka As Bharata tells us* the Sutradhara 
is h.m$elf the SthSpaka when he opens the play 

prayujya vidhinaivam tu purvarangam prayogatah 
sthapakah praviset tatra sutradhara gunakrtih 
After the initiatory stage worship should enter the sthSpaka 
whose garb and functions are the same as those of the S&tradhlra 
As Viswai^tha the author of the S D explains later on the 
Sthapaka was for all practical purposes known as the Sutradhara 
The scene in which the Sutradhara entered as SthSpaka was known 
as the sthapana foundation ground work opening or Prologue 
Thus we have sthapanas m all the plays ascnbed to Bh^ In most 
of them the Sutradhara (he is. not styled as Sthapaka here) alone 
enters the stage to introduce the story and the situation and the 
characters to the audience 

As Dramatic Art progressed thmgs must have developed We 
have already seen how music and dance were gradually mtroduced 
into such representations. With the addition of these features the 
functions of the Sutradhara had to be modified He need no longer 
introduce the play in the dry formal manner or in an equally abrupt 
way Itf Vhe sliajoroa vn Bfcasaw S^itrasliara vs 

immediately made to listen to some words from behind the stage 
which he goes on to explain with reference to a context m the plot ) 


3 NS \ 164 Cf al«o SD VI 26^ 
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The functions of the butradhlia weie not only mociified but, as 
ti mp. went on they multiplied The musicians— the KuSlavas 
were also brought on the stage As there was no recitation now 
which they could «et to music, the KuSIavas helped the Sutradhara 
to open the pUy with music Whatever the pretext under which 
music was plajed there was no doubt that the audience was more 
pleasantly lulled into a receptive mood Besides supervising the 
overture, so to say the Sfitradhara had when later on danang was 
also introduced to face a woman who sang and danced but who 
after all had to be utilised for the purpose of introducing the play 
That dancing came m the wake of music is evident from the fact that 
the word nati a danseuse is a Pralqt form That both music and 
dancing were simply introduced to make the opening less formal 
and more pleasant and to humour the audience into a sympathetic 
attitude that they had nothing to do with the play and that they 
had no place m the tvoiation of dramatic representation is recogmsed 
by Bharata himself Dancing plays no part m a drama It is 
introduced on the stage simply because it add^ to the charm of the 
production Everyone has a natural weakness for dancing It 
amuses the audience.* But it should not be overdone. ‘ If dancing 
and music are given m excess the audience as well as the actors are 
likely to be tired of it » Thus a new responsibility was thrown 
on the shoulders of the Sutradhara Not only should music and 
darcmg be not overdone but he had to see in the name of his 
ability as manager and producer that in spite of their charm they 
were not entirely unconnected with the show rhe very circumstances 
undfT which a play was produced m days gave the Siitradh5’'a 
a chance to fit in mu^ic and dance Plays in the early days it 
should be remembered were performed m the open '^hat would 
be more seemly than singing a hymn in praise of the surroundings 
or more poetically m praise of the season itself’ The only 
favourable seasons for a performance m the open are the Spnng 
and the Autumn So m almost all the Sanskrit plays we find the 
nab singing m praise of these two seasons 

The character of Nag is interesting from one point of view 
"What was her position m the play or in the troupe of actors ’ In 
the early days we can well believe her to be a songstress and a 


4 N S IV 260-263 

5 N S V 161 
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danseuse and such we find her in most of the plays She was in 
no better ad\antage except m her natural charm and grace than 
the Ku51avas 'ftho were albO musicians And >et the advent of 
nati marked the rantj if not the total disappearance of the 
KuSlavas in the dramatic world Such is the conquest of charm 
and grace and delicacj in the world of Art' It is always the 
shrewd keen eyed Eve that is attracted by the Forbidden Fruit 
and then tempts the clumsy Adam on to it UTiether it was the 
Sutradhara or the audience that was tempted first the fact is clear 
that as tune went on the Sutradhara and the nali are thrown more 
ard more together In «orie later plays like the Mrch the Rat. 
or the M R the nati is represented as the wife of the Sutradhara 
She is not addressed as arye (oh* noble lady) merely bu*^ as my 
dear ard all that by the Sutradhara Was she the wue of the 
Sutradhara or the wife of the Sthapaka ’ In the first ca«e we have 
to imagine a hvedi^ary pjojessttnal caste of na{ls in the «econd 
merely a pTofes$ional c’ass A clo«e perusal of Sansknt plays woiJd 
tempt one to believe that there gradually aro«c a hereditary profes 
eional cas‘e of actors In the prologue to the Rat the Sutradhura 
tells his wife (grhinl) that his younger brother has dres«ed himself 
up m the r61e of Yaugandharuyana (nanu ayam mama yaviySn 
bhrStfi grhita yaugandharSyma bhfim'kah prapta eva) By the time 
of H<.r«a f607 ad — 640 ad ) we can believe in the exi »ence of 
such a caste. Leaving a«ide the momentary irconvenience of soire 
settled views m chronolc^ we might take it as a fairly general 
rule that plays where the nati is represented as the wife of the 
Sutradhara. are later in age. The MR for example gives interest 
ing details of the relafions be ween these two charicters The Sutra 
dhira addresses his wife in these words 

gunavati upfiyaiulaye sthiti heto sadhike tnvarga'ya 

madbhavana mti vadye kiiryad Srye dnitam apaihi 

Diligent and resourceful you are the guide of my life virtu 
ous as you are yea are my helpmate to the Higher Truths you are 
my domestic deity presiding over the art of management etc 

To resume the narration The nap thus became a permanent 
member of thp Sutradhara band With the aid of the Ku^avas and 
the nati the Sutradhara could entertain tne audience and at the 
same time inform them of the play tla plot, the characters and 
s 1 . — 4 
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60 on His vfork now was not mere sthapana or introduction but 
introduction with amusement or to u» the technical words of Sans 
knt dramaturgy the sthapam now called a prastavana The 
prastavana was originally nothing dse but the music the smgmg 
in prai«e (the Skt root slu — means to praise ) of the seasonal 
charm It was the music essentially that made the difference bet- 
ween the sthSpana and the prasta\ana It is only in some later 
plays like the M R or the V S that we read of a prastavana with 
no music on the stage Music and not necessanly the naff is the 
distinctive feature of the prastavana and hence even the Kuialavas 
turned a sthapana into a prastavana It would be unnecessary to- 
stress the point too much since the Prologue was soon enough 
standardised 

Lastly one more feature roust be pointed out which i» pereistent 
in and characteristic of all Prologues It is a commonplace that 
in any ballad singing attention is first attracted and then retained 
by establishing personal relations with the audience This tendency 
must have existed m the earlier plays more so since those perform- 
ances were given in the open. No ru«e would serve the purpose 
better than fiattenng the audience to the skies Even in modem folk 
songs this feature is not to be missed SimJarly the Suta and the 
other bards and ballad singers m the early days praised their 
audience The Sutradhara of Sanskrit plays does* the same He 
addresses his audience as txAIe sirs {Sryainis>ra) learned 
(vidvat) appreciative (gunagtahin) and so on. This feature of 
taking the audience into the dramatists confidence and of establish 
mg a personal relationship between the actors and the audience is 
to be found m early literature of other countries as well We 
can compare the tone of K^id^ s Prologue to his A. Sak (where 
he says that he would not deem his performance a success unless the 
learned audience is pleased (a panto^d vidusam na sfidhu manye 
orayogavijnanam) with for example the chorus in Anstophanes' 
Frogs 

Fear not for a want of sense 

Or 3udgment m your audience 
That defect has been removed 
They’re prodigtou^ improved 
Thus their own ingenions natures 
Aided and unproved by learning 
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Will provide >ou with spectators 
Shrewd attoitne and di«»nung« 

We might as well mention before we conclude one difference m 
this respect between the Sandmt and the early Greek plays Per 
sonal relationship is maintained in both but, while m Sanskrit 
plays the Sutradhara or the prastnvana alone is utilised for this 
purpose in Greek besides the chorus even the characters within the 
play address the audience. Thus again m Progs 

Bacchus — Do vou see the villains and the perjurers that he 
told us of ’ 

Xanthias — plain enough dont >ou^ 

Bacchus — Ah now I see them indeed quite plain and now too 
(Turning to the audience)^ 

Has it not been mentioned that the Greek drama was more democra- 
tic than the Sanskrit’ At the \eTy start they part ways 


6 Plajs by Anstophanes (Dents edition) pp 60-61 

7 Ibid p 16 
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PLOT DEVELOPAIENT IN SANSKRIT PLA'iS 
(The Viikatrbkaka and the Praveiaka) 

The play was introduced first of alt to the audience In that 
connection we saw that the SQtradh^ was responsible mainly for 
the introduction to and i>artly for the personal touch with the 
audience It should not, however be supposed that the responsibi 
lity of the Sutradl4ra ended then and there As the stage manager 
he was responsible for the whole show In this chapter we shall see 
if the Sutradhara had any other functions besides introducing the 
plav and Its general managanent 

Drama as suggested n connection with its ongin, was a repre 
sentaUon of selections IVhenever a story is represented it should 
not be supposed and it will never be found possible either to repre 
sent each and every incident m all its details The central theme 
night be a heroic deed or a noble truth some rdevant points are 
represerted so that the central theme is set in bnghter relief Besides, 
from the earl> da>s drama had had the advantage of being a com 
ple'^e unit by itself Thus the story in any play proceeded along 
broader lines while the minor and relevant details were summarised 
m their proper places for the convenience of the audience This is 
what IS meant b> plot development here 

How then was a represeitational story developed m the earlier 
days ’ In the very beginning we can believe the Suta or the Sutra 
dhara shouldering responsibility in this respect for any representa 
tion If it were the dialogues from the epics the Suta would reate 
in comoany with his musiaans passages that were not in dialogue 
form either the Suta reaped alone or summansed We could sa> all 
this if there were any evidence to warrant the existence of such a 
representational form m the earlier days There I'f however no 
oefirute evidence for such a hypothesis If at all we are to judge b> 
comparisons we must go back to some other country or avilization 
In connection with Religion and Drama it was shown how dan 
gerous it would be to judge by comparisons. Neverthelesb we can 
not pass over a circumstance that obtains, m some of the earlier 
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Greek plays. In establishing a personal relation with the audience 
it was seen how closely funcaonally and ia\ ourably the Sutradhara 
compared with the Greek chorus The dionis had not this only 
function We can see that the chorus was also capable of fulfilling 
a \ery useful function It served to punctuate the stage:s of the 
action (as the drop curtain nor serves to divide sane from scene 
but with the disadvantage of arresting* it entirely) It gave a con- 
venient mterval durmg whidi important events might be supposed 
to happen off the stage and above all gave the poet an 
opportumty of commenting and morahzmg upon the progress of the 
events in the play proper > Thus it was tte chorus which kept the 
audience once the play commenced m touch vwth the contmuity of 
the action 

How was it done in the earlier Sansknt dramatic representa- 
tions ’ Could we suppose that hke the Greek chorus the Sansknt 
Sutradhara too played an important part in the plot development’ 
A glance at some of these Sansknt plays would reveal that from 
a known penod this kind of plot development was earned out m a 
pecuhar way There was nothing like a chorus or any character or 
characters equivalent to it to keep the audience m touch with the 
events off the sta/e. On the other hand 'vme characters m the play 
Itself were utilised for the purpose further the type of characters 
u-^ in this way seem* to have been fixed— since the traditional 
authonties on dramanirgy not only recogni'ed that fact but turned 
It into a kind of a technicality to be strictly observed by dramaP'ts 
Two vaneties of such a technique are recogm'ed— one known as 
Visl.amb'iaka and the other as Pnivesaka. Three authorities (N S 
D R and S D ) define them m practically idenPeal phrases In 
the D R these two are defined as 

(i' \rtta vartisyama'Eiam katham=an5in nidar-akah 

samk«€jnrthas tu vtfkaribho r-adhyapatra prayojitah (I 59) 
A \ 1 kairbhaka is that which summan<^ through characters 
of an mtermediate statu past and future incidents and 
111 ) tadvad-evanadattoktya mca paira prayojitah 

pravelonAa-dvayasyantah seguthasy opa^ucakah (I 60) 
pravesa(ka) is similar tmly the characters are of a lower 
status and the pravesa itself appears in between two acts The 


1 C. E Robinson The Genius of the Greek Drama Intro p 16 
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\ I'-kambhakas m A Sak — one in Act III and thj other in Act IV 
The story of the play, as mentuKied so often was suffiaently popular 
Kalidasa horvever, does not scan to have written the play for the 
interest and estimate it had with the populace His interest was not 
merely to repre«ent dramatically the traditional story In Act III 
there is a viskambhaka which is very short and thus very easy to 
analyse In this vrkambhaka the wlwle of Act III has been bnl 
liantly and artistically introduced Dusyantas love for Isakuntala 
has been sufficiently re\ealed so far Now the first thing that the 
audience knows from the M^ambhaka is that ^akuntala is not keep- 
ing well But the words, used are enough to suggest to the audience 
of those days what this un-wdlness is (btapa langhanad bala 
vad as\astha Sanra gakuntala) The whole of Act III — Sakuntala 
wilting a love letter Du§yanta overhearing her when she reads it out 
to her friends etc — is the pure invention of the dramatist A drama 
tic Situation is created to bring tc^ether the hero and the heroine 
when both of them are mad and blind with love What would happen 
when thej meet each other’ What if this loves intngue would lead 
in this stag! of madness to something beyond the limits of reason 
or decency’ All may be fair in love but it would not be fair to talk 
of all that afterwards But Kalidasa gives no chance for the au 
dience to feel unnecessarily virtuous not even out of neighbourly 
considerations In the vi$kambhaka itself the Sisja informs the 
audience that after all the venerable Gautarru would come to «ee 
Sakuntala As a matter of fact Gauiariu does tome in jUst to prevent 
Dusyanta from flouting stage etiquette That the aud'ence both 
demanded and understood such assurances could be rea'onablj be 
lieved smc« KSlidasa himself describes it in hi" prolopue as cul 
tured (abhi rupa bhuyistha pansad lyam) at leasi. Kalidasa wrote 
only for such an audience 

Likewise the vi§kambhaka in Act IV prepares the audience in a 
clever wa> for th« new inciden‘s and the onginal interpretation of 
the dramatist To start with Kalidasa has invented a situation and 
that situation has been descnbed at length vi2 the part to be pla>ed 
by the nng secondly that the v hole episode should be interpreted 
as 1 tragedy m the highest sense is suggested throughout the visl am 
bhaka The disturbing calmness of the undisturbed mom the un 
easiness of the friends Dusyanta not sraidmg any message the bnely 
and forlorn figure of Sakuntala seated at the door of the hut the 
uncouth outburst of a choleric sage who ha» rpa«ons to pronounce 
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an unkind curse — all this is su^estive of the atmosphere into which 
the play proceeds from now Lastly the curse of Durvasas must 
have been significant to the audience. That curse is symbolic the 
tragedy is destined The, audience will sympathise with the herome 
an innocent victim of the cnid and infallible De^tmy (me vacanam 
anyatha bhavitum narhali my words could never be taken back 
says Durvasas) 

The viakambhaka with such a significance for the development 
of the central theme may be aunpared with the prave&akas in these 
three plays There are four prave:>akas m all (A. Sak VI Malav 
III and V and Vik II) In all the«e there i» nothing that affects 
the progress of the mam evaits no mcidents are mentioned that 
would lx important in their bearing on the plot In some places the 
P’avesaka i» there for no other purpose except introducing the follow 
mg mam scene In oth<r» the pravesaka is nothing but a kind of a 
stage shift m favour and for the conveuenct of the audience or it 
merely emphasises certain points of the incidents already represented 
(cf Malav III) 

It would appear from the foregoing as if some presumption is 
bemg logically worked out The above e-xamples have been discu-sed 
net because they bear out any presumption but tha* they reveal a 
genuine difference from the early days b« tween the viskambhaka 
and the pravesaka There might be as there a’e instances to the 
contrary That in it«el( would prove nothing as the mere discussion 
so far Would prove nothing by it«elf There are many possibihtie» 
hence many considerations uill have to be loo’-ed into is possible 
that soon enough circumstances that warranted the existence of 'uch 
a difference betwein the viskambhaka and the prave^a as explained 
above no longer existed or it is po^ible that the dramatist him'elf 
would be an artist superior enough to nse above the traditon or 
inferior enough not to utilive thit tradition properly ■x'- a matt^-r 
o' fact even after Kalidasa some of the be't Sansknt plays do show 
this earber difference between the vi'k.unbhJca — tha+ serv es the pur 
pose of the 'tage convenience The U R of Bhavabhuti is a good 
example In all there are four \*skambha’ms m UR one each in 
Acts II III IV and VI In all these four could be observed 
(i) the 'ituations newly mtrodaced by the dramaliSi 
(ii1 the eadier situations them«el\es newly arranged or ne'-ly 
interpreted and 
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where the pla>s were concerned with heroes and heroines of an 
e'Ttraordinarily high status , the second loses much of its significance- 
when m between two acts \i$kamtd)akas are found as free and 
frequent as pravesakas while the last is doubtful fo- two 
reasons (a) In some of the best plays are found vi§kambhakas 
\/hose point is not at all so much to narrate incidents past and 
future (vTtta and vartis>arrC|na) In Act IX for example of 
Bhavabhutis MM is a suddha le unmixed viskambhaka No rele 
\ant mcidents past or future are summansed here The following 
mam scene is introduced m the first three or four sentences and the- 
reat of the profuse vu^kambhaka is taken up by a description of na 
ture (b) Secondly the very intsrpretatMm of ^e$aitha as given 
above seems to be doubtful Eiien as early as Viswaintha of S D 
a confusion in this respect is noticeable Viswanatha who merely 
repeats the earlier rules has mterpreted the phrase se5artha in 
D R as sesam vi^kambhake yathS otherwise everything else as 
in the viskatnbhaka which means that he recogni'es only the first 
two differences Even in N S which should be the earliest of the- 
three this same superficial distinction is recognised (Cf XX 32 39) 
The pravtbaka is a convenient summary of lengthy epi«ode8 (36) 
and the vuskambhaka is similar (37> In the first the characters 
are of a lower status (33) while in the second they are of an mter- 
rrediary status (37) 

It should not be supposed that these treatises have entirely mis 
understood the viskambhaka and the pravesaka From one point the 
formulation of these rules was fortunate in that they prevented once 
for all bad writers from writing good plajs even by acadent Their 
"ules are based on observaticms Those observations might have been 
incomplete or superfiaal with the result that the deductions there 
from are incomplete and superfiaal The chief reason is love fo” 
mere forms and lack of historical or scientific outlook That the 
viskambhaka and the pravesaka originated with purposes different 
as suggested by us seems more reasonable if an equally reasonable 
niatory of the early develc^jment could be traced In the early stages 
the Sutradhara recited or summansed the story at the very begirmmg 
In some of the best plays the viskambhaka. fulfils that function 
(cf Malav I and M M I) Thus it apoears that at some stage the 
visfkambhaka replaces Sutradh^ m one of the latter s traditional 
functions All he had to do now at the commencement of the play 
\;as to introduce the poet and the i^ay The introduction of the 
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play was simple he would mention the name or the central theme 
of iL The introduction of the poet however must have been a 
oomphcated affair Mere mention of the name would not carry 
weight or conviction. The poet had to be introduced not as an in 
dividual but as an aitisL In other words the arti»Lc methods and 
measures of the dramatist had to be introduced and explained if 
necessary The SutradhSra as the manager of the show was more 
responsible He could not leave the stage after the formal prasta 
vana we could imagine him waiting there to step out any and 
every time a new or dever artihce was emplojed by the dramatist 
He would address the audience ju«t before such a scene and explain 
the delicate situations that could not be understood merdv by watch 
uig the course of events on the stage Now and then he had to get 
up and suimnanse the madeits relevant to the story but not repre 
rented on the stage Thus in the early days the Sutradhara him 
■"elf must have been fulfilling the functions that later on are carried 
out by the vjskambhakas And this evolution of the viskambhaka 
from one of the early functions of the Sutradhara might be re®pon 
sible for the Sansknt, and not the Prakjt language being regularly 
found therem ^\e could believe such an early situation not merely 
on the strength of inference but on actual ot^ervations m the modem 
folk representations— representations of tl^ populace which are ever 
more honest more enthusiastic and more conveniently situated to 
continue the tradition unb'oken unaffected and unmodified It la 
probable that as the art of dramatic representation developed nth 
regulanty the Sutradhara was distinguished in his two rfiies 
(i) when he appeared at the very beginnm^ and fii) whai he ap 
peared dunng the interval In the plays and 'lUiations di'icus«ed 
sc far the vi^kambhaka more or less precisely fulfils the second 
role w ith all its beanngs 

In giving the^ examples v*e have not the least intention of con 
V eying that plays in which the v't'kainbhaka fulfils the supposed 
second function of the Sutradhara are earlie- n age than tho e in 
which It does not Tne only suggestion made is that such play’s 
reveal a natural development of an earler tendency This arcum 
'tance m ght or might not be concerned with the relative, priontv of 
the«e plays Sudrakas Mrchh for example has neither vi'‘kam 
bhakas nor praveSakas Could it be reasonably said that the plav 
therefore, is one of the earliest’ This absence of interludes might 
be due to the fact that the inadents of tl e story are '=0 well knit 
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together in one continuous whcde Could it be said on the other 
hard that this very latter feature bbons that the play is one of the 
later if not the latest’ In Vtiokhadatta’s MR there are tivo- 
pra%-e§akas in Act V and Act VJ The first differs from the second 
introduang as it does a new situation wherein the mudra or the 
signet plajs the part of invcdving the Ral^asa into one of the worst 
complications In Act VI the pravei^aka simply summanseb the 
events In spite of this difference both are styled as praveSakas Is 
It on a mereli technical (superficial enough) ground viz that the 
characters belong to a lower status and speak in Prakjt that the 
interlude to Act V is called a pravesaka — ivhile it shows features of 
a genuine vigkambhaka ’ Could we because of this scrupulous ob- 
servance of technicahtj assign the play to a fairly later age ’ 

This however is not the time nor is it the place to attempt a 
definite answer to such questions 

One thing will have to be noted m this connectioa With the 
exception of the plays of Bhavabhuti all other post Kalidasa plajs 
show a confusion between the genuine viskambhaka end a praveiaka 
The plays of Sn Harja (601 640 a d ) are an illustration to the point 
In Rat and Nag together there are two viskambhakas (Rat I 
Nag IV) In the first the story of the play is introduced with the 
appropnate background In Nag Act IV the viskambhaka has no 
point whatever Nothing related to the past events is mentioned the 
onl> practical use is to let the audience know that the following mam 
scene is laid on the sea shore (samudta'‘vfla) In other words the 
viskambhaka here serves the purpose that stage equipment or curtain 
would serve in the modem plays and the prave^ka would serve m 
the older plays In this function the viskambhaka and the pravesaka 
have been mdibcriminately utilised by Sii Haisa (He has however 
recogmsed an apparent distincbon acmrding to the status of and the 
language spoken by the characters ) Thus the three prave&ikas in 
Rat 11 III and IV and the pravesaka in Nag I serve the same 
purpose of introducing the mam bcene to follow Beyond that they 
have no other function in the play Probably Sri Harsa himself felt 
the pointlessness and monotony of such plays for m Nag he has 
initiated a new method of introduang the characters or the scene 
As soon as the name of a character is mentioned in some connection 
in the dialogue that character enters on to the stage In Act I for 
example the heroine says that if she stands there talking to unknowrt 
men some hermit (tapasa) might detect her No Sooner is the word 
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tapasa mentioned than that character enters Sirmlarly m Art II 
the heroine asks her friend if there is a remedy for her suffering 
Her fnend rephes there is if he (le the hero) were to come 
here and !o ' the hero does, come m before his name is mentioned 
Again m the same Act the female fnend says that Mitravasu (the 
heromes brother) might be expected any moment and who should 
step m but the \ery Mitia\asu referred to ' The audience would 
m this way know the characters a^ well as the contest This only 
shows that the eaiher vi§kambhakas and prave&akas had lost their 
ongmal significance, had beei confused and had detenorated to a 
dull type where the dialogue was ao standardised as to be contention 
ally monotonous. 

A last instance rmght be given to show the unpopulanty and 
consequent decay of the vi^kambhaka and the pravesaka In Bhatta 
NarSyanas V S there is one vi; 1 cambhaka (Act II) and one prave 
§aka (Art III) Both fulfil the same superficial function of sum 
mansing the incidents dunng the interval and of mtroducing the 
mam scene to follow The dramatist when he created new situations 
or introduced incidents not represented on the stage had to resort to 
newer methods In Act IV the death of Kamas son i» descnbed 
tliough It 19 not so relevant to the central theme as to justify that 
lengthy descnption In Act VI a new situation has been invented 
by the dramatist But the way m which the CSrvala Raksasa i® 
mtroduced and made to carry on the mischief is not only tedious m 
Itself but is also responsible for the «ub®equent stupid and mean 
ingless developments m that Act 

The earliest SStradhSra who proudly’ and pompously introduced 
new situations was thus at last reduced through the viskambhaka. 
to a superfluous character (or arcumstance) that served as a 
machine talking m monotonous accents 



CHAPTER X 
the VIDOS.AKA 

The discus-ion in the last chapter has carried us to a far later 
stage in the development of Sandoit Drama In connection with the 
prastavana the various dements and characters related thereto have 
been described so far There Js however one more character whicn 
v/hether it is earlier or later appears in the prastavana of some 
Sansknt plays and which is mentiored m books on draraaturgi ^ 
along with and as part of the definition of a prastavana That 
character is the Vidu^aka or the Brahmin court fool Is the Vidu 
eaka in any wa> connected with the ongin of Sanskrit Drama’ 
What light does that character throw on the development of Sanskrit 
Drama ’ Such and sim>tar questions will have to be answered before 
an accurate and a complete p cture of the Sanskrit Dramatic litera 
ture could be formed 

To start with it would be better to meet the Vidusaka in the 
plays themselves rather than m other places as books on oramaturgy 
etc The character of the Vidusaka seems to be one of the earliest 
Hp could be met with <\en in the earliest known group of Sanskrit 
plajs viz m that ascribed to Btosa The S V the Am and the 
Car — the three plays wherein the Vidusaka appears — can m another 
revpect be distinguished from the remaining ten of that group (with 
the probable exception of the P Y ) the subject matter of these three 
IS concerned with the life story of the traditional and mortol heroes 
of royal races It has be«i already suggested that from the very 
beginning plays in San«knt dealt with the life story of either kings 
or gods It should be now noted in addition that the Vidu§alca is 
found only in the luxurious OMiqiany of princes Wherever the hero 
is a mortal king historical or traditional {history and tradition were 
not distinguished in those days) the Vidusaka appears on the stage 
Is It a mere coincidence ’ Or was that character connected m any way 
to the nature of the hero and of tlte plot ’ When with the lapse of 
time mythology too merged into tradition even mythological heroes 
like king Vikrama m the Vifc of K^idasa were provided with a 
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Vidu$aLa That tne Vidu^aka is a personal and an intimate fnaid 
of the hero king la ob\icus even to a ra<aial reader of Sansknt plays 
that the Viduaaka is a court foo! is also made evident by some of the 
Sanskrit plays and that the Vidusaka is a confirmed Brahmin fool 
with physical as well as irental per\ersi<»)s is a tradition accepted 
by all the later Sansknt dramatists 

How did such a character appear at all on the Sanskrit stage ’ 
How was it that a Brahmm was represented in such a ludicrous light, 
especially daring these early days when a Brahmm was highly res- 
pected through love and fear and habit’ 

It has been referred to above that, by authorities on dramaturgy 
the Vidusaka is mentioreo m connection with the pra'tavana The 
S D has these words 

nati vidusako vSpi panparsvaka eva va 
siltradhaFsm sahitah samlapam yatra kurvate 
amukham tat tu vijfieyam namna prastavaoSpi ^ 

The prastavana or the opening is that where the nati or the 
actor fnend or the Vidu$aka appears m a dialogue with the Sfltra 
dhaia 

The prastlvani as well as the SiStradhdra have been shown to 
be the earliest features m the development of Sansknt Drama. Can 
the Vidusaka also mentioned m that conoection, be an equally ear 
her feature ’ Or can it be said that the S D being one of the latest 
treatises (the D R too belongs to the 9lh or 10th century a d ) has 
entirely misunderstood the significance and has been misled by the 
superficial features of the character of the Vidusaka ’ 

(i) It IS true that the Vidusaka is the closest fnend of the hero 
(who except m the C3r and the hlrchh.) is invariably a king In 
Bhasa s S V a play belOTging to the caiLest group of known dramas, 
the Vidusaka is represented as having some of those traits which 
were later standardised He refers to hunger and eatables. He is 
said to be a talkative person which opmion is quite ;ustified throu^ 
out the play But Vasantaka, as he is called here is not such a per 
verted fool as he is made to appear in some later plays Nay on 
the contrary he is not only a sinc^ fnend but a clo«e observ er of 
human nature and quite a resonrcefnl helpmate. There is more- 
over one function which is fulfilled by the Vidusaka. a function that 
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could not be fulfilled by any other character, and hence which could be 
said to be the purpose and the peculiarity of his He is the only 
character, who helps to introduce the hero who serves as a foil to 
the latter and who is the <aily medium between the hero and the 
other characters on the one hand and between the hero and the 
audience on the other One mi^t even go to the length of saying 
that m all such plays the hero is introduced m all his relevant per 
sonality by the Vidu;?aka and the Vidu§aka alone. He introduces 
not only the character but the si»ie atui the situation as well The 
audience is amused and instructed when the Vidu§alca describes in 
homely and humorous phrases the scene laid In most of the Sans- 
krit plays whether earlier or later, the Vidu^aka is utilised to gne 
the description of the particular scene surroundings and time Thus 
m S V IV Vasantaka describes the sights of the garden* The 
VtdHsaka always speaks tn the PTokjl dialect let us remember 

(u) The Vidu?aka appears to be a man of wide experience and 
keen observation He is made responsible for some of the best say- 
ings It IS a speciality with him to summanse m pithy phrases,, 
social experience and outlook Strangely enough m his» early days 
he IS one of those shrewd men who know what to say and when and 
where Thus in the Mrchh III he protests that he is not such a 
fool as not to know when and where to yoke (yathh name aham. 
mOrkhah tat bm panhasasya api de^akalam na jSnami) When a 
right thing is done in a tight way the Vidusaka is not slow to appre 
aate it In thf> S V he compliments the King on his proposed visit 
to Padmavatl as that lady is suffering from headache ‘ Behaviour 
begets behaviour ” n> his word of wisdom (SatkSro hi nama sat- 
karena prat^tah piltim utySdayati) Similarly in his usual homdy' 
allusions could be seen his keen power of observation That the 
Vidusaka was keen and clever is borne out by some of the later classi 
cal plays which retam this trait of hit. Thus however different the 
three Vidusakas in the three plays of Kalidasa might be all of them 
are men of experience and observation and could give utterance to 
simple and sensible truisms* The fact that the Vidusaka is a Brah 
mm partly explams and is partly explamed by this feature A Brah 
min was then generally respected as the repository of knowledge and 
experience and a Brahmin was the only one qualified to teach and 
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cntiase. In a Brahmin Vldu^aka therefore any statement would 
both be understandable and justifiable. Instances might be multiplied 
to show how the Vidu§aka and the Vtdu^aka alone is made the mouth 
p ece of common sense truths The following would give an idea of 
ISlidasa s Vidiisaka 

(i) lotrena gjhitasja kumbhilaLasya asti va praUvacanam— 
What could a thief caught red handed say ’ (Vik II) 

(u) pravTnnadi iva aprasanna gatl devi — The Queen is as 

disturbing (le enraged) as a nver m rainy <ieaso-i 
(Vik II) 

(ill) chinna haato matsye palayite nirvinno dhivaro bhanati 
dharmo me bhavi>yati lU — ^Ihe dejected fisherman when 
the fish escapes him might say he has done a mento- 
nous deed in not killing it (Vik III) 

(iv) alam atra ghmaya aparfidhi sasamyah— Show no mercy 
An offender must be punished {\ik V) 

(v) kadipi satpurusah ioka vaktavya na bhavanti nanu 

pravate pi m§kampa girayah— Good (or great) men 
ne\er give way to sorrow Mountains do not tremble 
even in storms (A ^Ik VI) 

(vi) pandda pantosa pratyayS nanu mudha jatih— It is the 
fools that are always gpaded by the approbation of the 
learned (Malav 11) 

(vu) na kbalu mata pitarau bhartrviyogaduhkhitam duhitaram 
drastum pdrayatah — No parents could ever stand the 
miserable plight of their daughter separated from her 
husband (ibid) 

(vui) dandra fitura iva vaidyena upanlyamanam ausadham 
ichhasi — '\ou are like a poor patient who longs for a 
doctors medione (hlalav II) 

(in) The Vidu?aka is rwt merely an experienced man but his 
experience is cast in a tyiHcally Hindu outlook. He is a confirmed 
fatalist It IS probable that he is usually called a Vaidheya — 
which means not so much a fool as a firm believer m Vidhi or 
fate. The half pathetic and the half-comic situations and sentiments 
of his reveal a man that Fortune s buffets and rewards hath taken 
with no thanks How piteously he con^lains in the Mfchh. that every- 
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thing goes wrong with him’ (mama punar br^manas>a sarvam 
e\a viparitam parmamati) Neither m the S V nor m the A. Sak. 
do we find the Vidiraka on the stage la witness the happy rain.im 
of the hero and the heroine It is qui^e charactenstic of him to be 
the unwilling victim of both pain and pleasure '^'Vhdt wonder then 
if he were to believe that against the freaks of fate a human being 
IS helpless’ Who can challenge Fate’ Everything is so and so 
1 e as destined (anati kramaniyo hi vidhih Idrsam idanim etat) are 
his words of consolation to the kmg in the S V Similarly in the A. 
Bak VI he consoles Kmg Dusyanta say mg that Fate is ever powe^ul 
(bhavitavya^ khalu balavaG) This feelmg of helplessness and this 
fatalistic outlook of the Vidu$aka could be mstiuctively compared 
with the unreahstic ravmgs and bragging of the hero — ^as he is 
usually found to be domg m roost plays 

(iv) The fore going is sufficient to show that the Vidu$aka is 
•an experienced Brahmin of a fatalistic and resourceful nature. How 
or why is it that the VidQsaka is always supposed to be and m later 
Sanskrit plays is always represented as a fool ’ Why was a tradi 
tionally cultured Brahmin required to play a cultivated fool ’ How 
did a Brahmin come to be a Vidusaka and hoW did a 
Vidu>aka turn into a perverted fool’ These are the questions 
to be considered before a correct understanding of that 
character could be had 

Why was a Brahmin in the first place introduced as the Vidu 
saka ’ The answer to this question has been already suggested above. 
The character of the hero was mvanaWy too exalted from the pomt 
of view of social status and besides the hero as he is represented in 
almost all the Sanskrit plays is His Amorousness first and His 
Highness or Majesty nert In all these plays moreover it is the 
pnvate life and leanings of the hCTO that are to be represented Would 
such a royal hero condescend to talk of his love affairs to the ordi 
nary characters introduced on the stage ’ Could thi ministers and 
the meiuals and the maid servants be deemed qualified to talk openly 
■with or about the hero m his love affairs ’ TTue the herome is the 
fittest person m this respect. But die is too shy and too noble to 
talk freely with or about the hero Moreover she is the end and not 
the means of the devdopment of Ihe love story Who but a Brahmin, 
then could be more suitable to carry out this responsibihty ’ By 
birth he belongs to the highest caste by his caste he has distmctive 
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privileges^ and immunities. This sense of immunity helps to bring 
out the characters and the «ituatioa m bolder relief The Brahmin 
Vidu;aka ixould be a fnend of a status ^uffiaentlj high for the king 
and would al'o justify the confidence placed m him Thus m the 
earhest plays we would imagine the character of a Brahmm mtro- 
diced This character mu'! ha\e served the purpose of pamtmg the- 
hero m contrast to as well a3 m some life Uke aspects This is the 
reason why the Vidu=aka, m all Sansknt plays speaks m a Piakrt 
dialect He mterprets the cultured and the cultivated sentiments of 
the hero to the populace 

For the functions he had to perform, it was not necessary that 
the Viduiaka should be either learned or pedantic. Oftentimes as 
m the Avi II of Bha^a he is called an avaidika (le a heterodox 
fellow) he quotes the epic Ramayana as a natyasastra (a book on 
dramaturgy) and he compares him^df to an uncultured prostita e 
(piakrta gaiuka) The various names of his in the different plays 
are in themselves evidence to show that he made no claims to 
traditional or cultural Ieanung». Such names as Vasantaka Ml- 
dhavya Manaraka Maitreya etc. have no association with the promi- 
nent names m the history of Brahmanic culture and leaimng In 
the plays too the responsibilities of the Vid&aka were not directed 
either at holy purposes and functions or at any commuiucation with 
the higher worlds. ^Tiat was needed of him was more of common 
sense and paradoxical as it ought seem the Mdusaka had a fund of 
common sense. Moreover for the chief .jid lively purpose of helping 
his hero-fnend in hi> love affaire the Vidusaka had to be a man 
loving intrigue and scandal As a Brahmin he had an inborn capaaty 
for mtngue and scandal \s a member of the highest caste he 
could poke his nose mto any affair and he could talk with an iries- 
jxmsible la.xity It was this capacity for mtngue and scandal that 
probably earned for him the name k'idusaka mearung a 'Candal 
monger (lit one who spoils or disf^res) Thus in Malav I the 
kmg speaks of hi» friend Ylditaka as a karyantara saciva 1 e. a 
counsellor in a different *ort of affairs Similarly in the same play 
the younger queen revere to the Vidusaka as Kamjitartra saciva le 
a counsellor in love-affairs (IV) 

Vte can now see as to how or why the \ndCsaka de’enora ed 
into a class cal fool The nature of the responsibilihes he had to 
carry out brought him mto closer and doser contact with the fema'e 
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world hi^ and low in the iday From the plays of Bhasa to those 
of iSn Har?a the Vidu^aka moves m the world of the harem and the 
maid servants It is m these arcumstances and not when he is with 
the king that the Vidusaka plays the fool He had to be amusing 
if he had to achieve his purpose. Being a clever man he knows his 
jokes with the maids and the menials as. well as with the hero and 
the heroine It is the mcreasing association of the Vidusaka with 
the memals of the harem that is responsible for conveiuently turning 
him into a fool Stupidity is the pnce paid by the Vidu?aka to gam 
access into the world of the heroine and her associates One must 
be a deserving hero or a harmlest. fool to seek the company and the 
confidence of the beauties of the harem 

There is yet another feature that might explam why the Vidu§aka 
had to be a fool It has long been the tendency of dramati&ts to 
represent their hero as a successful adventurer against innumerable 
odds To be a hero one has not only to meet but plunge into dan 
gers nay the greater the number of dangers the nobler hero one 
•would be Naturally all sorts of dangers and complications were 
placed in a hero s path Some playwnghts after Bhasa utilised the 
Vidu^aka in creatmg such complications In adding to the compli 
cations the Vidusaka was only carrying out his ongmal responsibility 
of showing the hero in noblest colours The complications created 
by him an unfortunate pessimi<t and fatalist as he was could be 
c.'vpected to be unfortunate ill placed and hence comic It was only 
a question of time that a Vidusaka who created such unfortunate 
■situations should be called a fool Thus m the 'SHk II he commits 
the folly of letting out the secret of King Vikramas love for 
UrvaS In the MSlav IV he talks aloud in his sleep and lets a 
similar secret out In Rat of course he is made to commit 
senes of systematic and stereotyped follies It is however only in 
some of the later plays like tho^ of King Harsa that the Vidusaka 
Is the traditional perfect fool Once he became that he cea'^ed to be 
of any sigmficance in a play If the Vidusaka is to be a perfect 
fool from the very beginning how could he serve as a melium be- 
tween the hero and the audience or between the hero and the heroine ’ 
How could he be expected to raise laughter by his semi cynical gene- 
ralisations and his fresh and ill placed sallies ’ How could he inter 
pret the finer sentiments m popular language ’ He could do none of 
these Humiliated worn out and bupeifkious he became a sort of a 
laughing stock for the audience with his nose crooked his limbs 
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<defonned and his jokes stale He lost his position and possibilities, 
his power and his freshness Enbi before the play began we could 
"know what he was going to say He had grown too old to say 
anything new 


To complete the story of the VidOsaka reference will have to 
be made to his successors The onginal Vidu?aka died ou*^ The 
•purpose however, for whidi he was originally required m a play 
remained This want was filled b> «ome later dramati'sts of power 
and ongmahty by creating other diaracteis It is however, to the 
credit of the Vidu^aka that no single character could replace him 
Nowhere else could be found that combination of the smiles end the 
sorrows of the fun and the freaks of hfe. In the MM of Bhava 
bhuti the character of Kamandaki u akin to the earlier Vidusaka- 
Like him she brings the different traits of the hero and the heroine 
to the notice of the audieiKC she introduces comic situations and she 
15 a re«pecUble lady of keen observation and wide expenence. There 
•was however no time for experimenting any further Sansfcnt, as a 
language had died out long before Bhavabhiitj Soon after Sansknt 
ceased to be even a fashion. 


The Vidu'aka could thus be said to have been introduced in 
■Sansknt Drama from the early days The very nature of the plot 
and of the hero required that he the Vidusaka should be a Brahmin 
“busybody moving in anstocratic circles where scandal and intngue 
are usually nfe. 'With the gradual change m life and manners he 
was first stereotyped and thai taken to pieces where all the active 
elements were reduced to dull technicalities In the evolution of 
Sansknt Drama itself the character of the Vidu§aka had a place and 
a function By the side of the hero the Vidusaka is both the Sutra 
dhara and the Nap He introduces the story and amuses the audi 
ence Ijke the vi?kambhaka and the prave^ka he serves the pur 
pose of informing the audience of the inadents mainly connected 
-with the hero and supposed to have happiened during the interval ® 
In this respiect. he recalls, to our mmd the chorus of the Greek plays. 
The 'Vidu'aka has stronger affinities to the chorus than has the 


5 Cf A 55k Opening of Act 11 
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prastSvaifi or the Sutradhara He li the only character who offers 
the dramatists a most ccmvement, powerful and happy charce to 
morahze. So did the Greek dwriis Above all it (the chom«) gave 
the poet an opportumty of commentmg and moralizing upon the- 
progress of the events m the play proper It should be added that 
the Vidusaka alone in the dranatic world could boa't of com 
mentmg and moralizmg on the progress of the events not onl, 
m the play proper but in Lfe itsdf on the whole. Not merely- 
does he instruct us from a height but he does interest and amuse us 
from our very midst 



CHAPTER XI 
EARIA PLWS 
(Blusa) 

In the foregoing chapters we have descnbed with relevant 
oetails some of the earliest features viz the Sutradhara the prasta 
vana the Vidfiiaka etc m the development of Sansknt Drama ^Ve 
shall now turn to the stud> of some of the earliest plaj's themselves 
The task here is more difficult Chronology is the one stumbling 
block in the course of the history of Sanskrit hterature. It is un 
fortunate indeed that a literature that can boast of great thinkers 
like the authors of the Upam?ads of great storytellers like the 
authors of the two epics and of inspired poets like Kalidasa— should 
leave in its trail no inforriation at all a» to the tune and life of 
these accomplished writers In spite of the honest and labonous 
research work of the Western as well as of the Eastern scholars we 
are still groping in the dark region of probabilities The mea 
greness of the matenal data too has been responsible to an extent 
for the mischief of fanciful imagination or of prejudiced dogmatism 
Nor is this all Though we know nothing for example of the 
personal history of Kalidasa we are fortunate enough to know that 
he Is the undisputed author of the great pla>— the AbhijiLma 
gjcuntalam though we cannot say defimteli when aid where 
Paruni lived we know this much for certain that there is no one 
to challenge his authorship of the first systematic grammar of 
the world These writers are fortunate indeed when compared to 
certain others who are sometimes denied even the cred.t of authorship 
One of such latter is the dramatist Bh^sa That th-re was a 
dramatist named Bhasa is undoubted That he was a great drama 
tist IS equally undoubted on the evident* of Kalidasas Alalav 
mentioned already From Bana (7th century ad) and RajaNekhara 
tilth Century a d ) we know that Bhasa was a well recogm«ed 
dramatist But it was only quite recently that hfahamahopadhyaya 
T Ganapati Sastri published in the Tnvendrum Sanskrit Series tome 
thirteen plays which he ascribed to Bhasa These plays should give 
us an idea of the earlv San«knt stage provided they are the works of 
Bhi'a refi=Tred to by Kalidasa and others Un'ortuia “ly Bha a s 
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authorship is not unchallenged At preseit, there are three views on 

this question 

(1) the one that insists that all the plays are the woite of Blnsa 

(2) the second that insists as vigorously that none of the 

thirteen plays could be ascnbed to Bhasa and 

(3) the third that insists on not insisting either way i e. which 

bdietes in a careful and conqiroinising study 

The Editor of the T S S. was an ardent advocate of the first 
\aew In his introduction he has shown «itain peaihar features 
as common to all the thirteen plays and has based h s conclusion on 
these. The features referred to are as follows — 

(a) AH the plays open with the same stage direction — ^ifindyante 

tatah pravisati sutradharah after the benedictory terse 
enter the Sutradhara 

(b) The prologue in all the thirteen play* is called SthupanS 

and not Prastatana 

(c) Usually in all the later classical Sansknt plays the drama 

tist mentions in the prol<^je his name fame etc. (cf 
the plays of Kfihdisa Bhavabhuti Visalhadatta 
SQdraka Bhatta Narayana etc) But all these thirteen 
plays agree in the fact that there is in the Prologues no 
mention at all of the author etc 

(d) The bharata iCkya enda everywhere with the prayer May 

the mighty King rule over the whole earth (irfim 
api raahim krtsrnni rajasimhah pralastu nah) 

(e) A structural similarity obtains in some of the plays e.g 

m the opening verse the names of the diaracters are 
interwoven a figure of speech techiucally called the 
tnudralaiikoja 

(f) There are deviations from the rules of Bharata and P^-ni 

It IS not within the sct^ of the pre^ait work to discuss the 

above points and their implications. One thing is certain vir the 
style of all these plays shows that they are essentially meant to be 
represented on the stage. The rumdi verse (see point (a) above) 
belongs more to the actors than to the author It is part of the 
stage worship by the acto*^ The opaung verse of a play is the 
author’s and hence it cannot be said to be a nardi In the case of 
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the opening %erse, therefore, the definition of a nandi does not 
^pply sajs Viiwanatha So we find (in a play like the Vik.) 
-that some older manuscnpts read the first \ erse after the stage direc 
tion nandjante le after the nimdi ‘ It is only an illustration to 
show that the six features whidt the Mahamahopadhj-aya finds peai- 
Jiar are either insignificant or not to be faind in each and every play, 
nor are they usually to be found all m one and the same plaj 

On the other hand there are some obvious grounds to bdieve 
that the authorship of these pla>-s belongs to more than one person. 
In the first place the S V the P Y the P R. and the Prat are 
the only pla^s that show an the six peculiar features described 
above. Secondly these four plays can be distinguished from the re 
maining nine on the ground of the preponderatmg number of iloka 
verses m the former * Thirdly may be mentioned the fact vtz that 
charactensation in the«e two groups is of such a different nature as 
to warrant different authorship The Prat and the Abhi for 
example are both based on the Ratrclyana story and yet there is a 
significant differwce in the two plays with reference to Raina& 
character In the Prat Rfima is great because he is an ideal son, an 
ideal brother and an idea! husband All his actions and thoughts 
■are such as are within the sphere of mortal activity In the Abhi 
on the other hand Rama is (jod incarnate In a number, of places 
he IS mentioned as such In Act I Sugnva addresses Rama as deva 
— Ood ' (I-S) Rama >s Sndhara he is the Lord hladhusfidana 

Tumself irrespective of anachroni«m (prabhur v5 madhusfidanah 
1 32) he 18 the Lord of the Universe (bhJvanaikanStha III 21) 
iord of men (nrdeva III 27) Lord (deva IV 13 14) Puru'sottama 
(VI 27 28) and finally he is completely identified with Visnu 
(visnur bhavfin, VI 3031) Likewise a contrast could be observed 
between the P R. on the one hand and the MV the D V the D G 
the ILB and UB on the other (All these six are based 
■on the Mahabharata episode) Krsna is a divinity par excellence 
m the last five plays In the D V he is identified with Visnu and 


1 evam adisu i^di taksanayogat. ata eva piaktana pustakesu 
nandyante sutradharah ityanantaram era vedantesu ityadi ^oka 

lekhanam drsyate. (S D p 28) 

2 For a further analysis of these plays see the present wnter’s con 
tnbutions to the Indian Antiquary L\ 1931 pp 41-43 and the Bulletin 
of the Sanskrit Literary Association Karcatak College Dharwar for the 
year 1930-31 
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the four divine weapons persMufied are introduced on the stage. In 
the D G Kr^na is Lord Narayapa In the U B Duryodhana of alt 
• — he who had thousand and taie gnevances against KnJia — declares 
in his dying breath that in being killed by Ki^na he was killed by 
Han the beloved (Lord) of the World (jagatah priyena harina. 
35) The Bal is full of miracles from the very beginning Lastly 
may be mentioned an important technical difference between the iwo 
groups The Prologue is called Sthlpana in the four plays of the- 
first group Of the second group the K B has the words iti pras 
tavana instead of iti sthSpana the D G in the r^mng verse, 
uses the word prastavaro in connection with a nataka and the 
Sutradhara May the Lord who is the sutradhSra that introduces 
and develops the eternal drama of the three worlds protect us * 
From such references would it be too much to infer that the two 
groups are not only not the works of one and the same author but 
that they belong to two entirely different times the first group bemg 
earlier and the second (wherein are to be found elements like the 
ptastivana the deificati<« etc ) later’ It was shown above how the 
SdtradhSra was the earliest and the pras^vanS a later technical 
dement in the development of Sanskrit Drama In that case, we 
can reasonably believe that the four plays of the first group belong 
to a period much earlier than that of the remaining nine. Though 
among the thirteen plays we find some earlier and some later, we 
can reasonably believe that all the thirteen belong to the earliest 
period in the history of Sanskrit Drama (Those attributed to 
A§wagho5a might be earlier still but they are not available except 
in fragments they do not much affect the present statement ) It is 
for this reason that we find among the thirteen p’ays certain devia- 
tions from the rules of both TSiuni and Bharata The N S is an 
elaborate treatise, which presumes a sufficiently developed stage It 
would be unreasonable therefore to expect the earliest plays to 
accord with the rules of later treatises ' 

There is another circumstance which speaks of the antiquity of 
the plays under consideration it is the style and the treatment In 
none of these plays do we find a hi^y artistic development It is 
as ir the ca'e of the epics tte story of nanation that is more mte 
renting than the art of narration Nay the fact that most of the 

3 loka traya virata nataka vastu tantni 

prastavana pratisamapana sutradfiarah. 
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plajs treat of the epic episodes would tempt one to belie\e that these 
plajs drew inspiration directly from the epics The popularity of the 
■employment of the epic metre strengtfKns still more such a behef 
We have seen already how Drama owes its ongin to the 

epic recitation. In the face of such circuirs-arces v oula i<- rot be 
reasonable to hold that these plays based so essentially a» they are 
on the epic style and subject matto' represent, almost certainlj the 
earliest stage of Sanskrit Drama Even those deviations from the 
rules of Panmi could then be leajinaWy understandable — smce the 
plays must have been wnttm m the popular style of the epics It is 
interesting to note in this connection that m the K B one MS 
reads kaiaeankam scrraptam (thus ends the Amou- Act) instead 
o' kama bharam avasitam (thus ends the play Lama bhara) 
Similarly three out of the five MSS of the Abhi read Sn rama 
yanam san^ptam (thus ends the holy Raruyana) instead of abhi 
5ekanatakam samaptam (thus. aid> the play Abhi§eka) All these 
facts justify one to conclude that there must have been an attempt 
to dramatiae the epic episodes Similar attempts might have been 
made with the RSmayana though we have only the Prat and the 
Abhi (which be it noted cover between themselves the whole Rama 
story )* Such a tendency is easily understandable. From the very 
begmmng the epics had attained an unparalleled populanty Even 
in modem India the reataOon o£ the two epics is earned on with 
sanctimomous regulanty If we bear in mind that the form of rar 
ration in the epics especially m the Mbh is predominantly that of 
dialogues we should not be surpn^ed at the attempts to dramatize 
the episodes therem The task was not only tempting and m pinng 
but an easy one The earliest dramas are thus merely the first at 
tempts of the Suta to popuIan'C the epics by representing their 
themes on the stage. It is somewhat interesting to note that a legend 
speaks of Blosa as a dlnvaka i e a man of lower sccial stahis. 
Bhasa might not have been an actual suta of the epic traditions but 
he might have been of a suffinently low ongin and further suffi 
aently qualified to continue the suta tradition of populansing the 
epics Unless we take these plays a» the earhest attempts m this 
directx^ ws esnnot sstisfsctoniy expktsi iefsets m techniqvs hke 

4 The story of Rama is to be found even m the Mahabharata (III) 
As a matter of fact the Abhi ending intb the coronation of Rama, covers 
the entire ^ry as narrated in the MKi The abandonment of Sita etc. are 
net to be found m the Rama story of the Mbh. 
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disregard of tune or place side by side with poetry of a high quality 
Drama as such was still m its infancy We find herein more of the- 
epic style of narration than that of artistic arrangement In plays 
like the M V the D G the U B the B31 etc there are fights on 
the stage which are half artistic In the Bal (III) rve have a refer 
ence to dance (hallisaia) and music (atodya) In the same play 
(V) there is boxmg of Canura and Mu?tika In the U B (9) we- 
read 

c^m gatim pracarati praharaty ab hTk$ na m 
samsikjite narapatir balavanshi bhimah 
The Kmg (i e Duryodhana) is graceful m his steps and quick- 
er on the weapon he is a trained fighter but Bhima has more of 
physical strength. 

The words can (a dance ctep) ard sctnsikuta (trained) show 
that dajiang as an art had found a place in drama+ic representation 
Bharata is not so unreasonab’e when he says that the first perfor- 
mance was a ^amavaldlra representing the fight of the Gods with the 
demons The bnlliant device of introducing dance on the stage as lo 
K^idasa s Mai has here its crude beginnings 



CHAPTER XII 
MAIN TENDENCIES 
(A) Social Conditions 

In the last chapter an attempt was made to show that the 
thirteen plays a'cnbed to Bhasa belonged to the earhest period m 
the history of Sanakiit dramatic literature. Whether all thirteen are 
or are not ViTitten by Bh^ is imma terial for the present purpo«e 
\TZ to find out the relation of these plays to contemporary social 
life Since no one date is um\ersally or with ceitamty accepted it 
IS better to view the question from another point of view i e to 
find out the social conditions as reflected m tha thirteen plays 

Could we presume in the fust place, that a dramatist does, 
necessarily n present contemporary soaal bfe and manners’ Does 
he represent the world as it is or as he finds it or as he would like to 
find It ’ Though it is difficult to answer these questions it might be 
asserted m the present context that a good dramatist could not 
avoid depicting the tendencies if not the tangibilities of his tunes 
It IS more m the details and development than in the plot or pre 
sentation proper that one could reasonably detect the soaal and 
cultural background of the dramatist 

From such a point of view the soaety represented m these 
thirteen plays seems to be comparatively a primitive one. The con 
ception of soaety as such as we have it now is still not to be found 
It is the family the group of blood relationship that is recognised m 
a sort of soaal aspect Family forming the one group of co-opera 
tion, IS idealised The sanctity and the claims and the traditions of 
the family come above all Each and every member of the family 
owes allegiance to the family It is his bounden duty to re«pect and 
preserve the family traditions The thirteen plays under discussion 
are scrupulous and unanimous m this respect. In the P R for 
ttample, a family is said to be rumed even if an mdividual member 
misbehaves. A man with no diaracter bums away his family 
(1 12) Members of a family will have to run away if one of 
them loses character (1 12) In the Prat when Rama the legi 
hmate heir to the throne is duly crowned his brother Satrughna says 
By this roronation of my dder brother the stain on our family is 
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■Wiped out (VII 13) Sunilail> in the Abhi Vali the monkey 
chief entreats fro-Ti his death bed that his brother Sugnva should 
continue the good traditions of his family 

vimucja rojam pangrhya dharmam 
kulapraialam pangrhyat^ nah ^ 

Gne up jour an^ ard take up according to Dhanna our 
family traditions 

In the same plaj Sta prays that her husband be victorious if 
she has never violated the high family traditions * 

With this attitude toward:^ the familv it is no surprise if blood 
relationship is held in high sanctity Members of a family are 
always believed to be idenucal rot only in conduct and character 
but even in the details of their physical features Instances even at 
random might be multiplied Remarks like ako siara sadrsyam — 
aho jiipa scdr^iyaw— Oh ' what a resemblance of voice ’ of form and 
figure ' etc are strewn over Oltentimes they seem quite far fetched 
and ndiculous Tlius in the Prat (IV) Sita goes forward to meet 
Bharata but the re<emblance between the brothers Rama and Bha 
rata is so dose that she mistakes the latter for her husband ' In the 
MV the voice of Ghatotkaca mi<leads Bhima who takes him for 
one of Arjunas sons (since the children of two brothers would belong 
to the same generation) while Ghalotkaca is the son of Bhima him 
self Blood 19 80 important that it could determine on its own 
strength even the character of an individual For this rea^^on the 
queen in the Avi is surprised that a heroic youth, ■who rescues her 
daughter, should be an cn/yc/a— a low caste fellow® 

Family was thus the recognised soaal unit This fact is sigm 
ficant m another respiect. It helped to determine the place of a 
woman m a society A woman from her very birth, was a problem 
A father of a daughter to be mamed has enough to worry about 
says the king in the A\i (I) A woman too could destroy a 
family bv her misconduct A womans faults cost the good name 
of a family By the fault of a woman a good man, in a bad family 


1 Abhi 1 26 

2 iswarah, atmanah kula sadisena cantrena yadi aham anusarazm 
aryaputram Sryaputrasya vjjayo bhavatu (Abhi V) 

3 akulmah katham evam saimkroeo bbavet How could a low born 
man be so sympathetic ’ Avi I 
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js destrojed (niviste duskule mdbuh stridojoneva dahjate. (PR 
I 14) A womans capaaty to destit^ greater than that of a 
man In her life time a woman would be a member of two families 
— that of her parents m the beguuung and that of her husband later 
The Kmg in the Avi sajs as much kuladvayam hanti madena n^ 
A woman by her bad behavxmr destrc^s two families (I 3) As 
for the girl herself the time before marriage was happier than that 
afterwards For tnis reason the female friend in the S V tells 
Padmavati to enjoy before she is gnen away in mamage (mr\ar 
tyatam tavad ayam kanyabhavaramaruyah k^ah I ) Once named 
the girl became merely the property of her husband In the PraL 
Latsmana does not attempt to disauade Sita from following her 
husband to the forest ^ hy shou'd he ’ \ wife is her husband s 

property (bhaitr natha hi naryah PraL I 25) In addition to this 
general pnvilege of being treated as a chattel a woman of an«to- 
cratic traditions enjoyed the right to bse a sequestered or purdah 
(avagunlhana Prat Ii life 

The mamed woman however was wmpensated in some ways 
for this loss* of human rights Within the four walls of a family she 
wielded authonty and commanded high respect as a mother Even 
Chatotkaca a being of Ral^asa traditions speaks highly of a mother s 
position 

maS hi manusyanan danatsnam ca daivatam 
A mother is a deity indeed to men as well as to gods M V 
37) 

The chief characters in all these plays are more usually address 
ed under a maternal appeUation Thus RSma Laksmana and Bha 
rata are addressed as kousalyamotak (one whose mother is Kausalya) 
^mitra matak and kmkeyt malah respectively Duryodhana is 
gcndhoTi matah Kamsa and Vasudeva address each other (Bal ) as 
sauToseri matah and yadait mdlah respectivdy Where a mamed 
woman enjoyed such honourable position there was no place for some 
early and less refined practices like the myoga — the levirate sys 
tern Rama in the Abhi accuses Vali of unlawfully living with his 
own yoimgec brothet s wife. Never should, an elder hrather live 
with his younger brothers wife (na tveva hi kadacit jje^thasya 
yaviyaso darabhimarsanam — I) 

The only other social unit, bigger than the family and closely 
Imit on the same ties as blood rdatuxiship and heredity was the 
s. L.— 6 
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caste. The Brahmins and the Ksatnyas are referred to as the higher 
and the more important clabses The Brahmm howeter has an. 
undecided superiority over all others In the PR, the uiuversally 
respected Bhi?ma himself says that Drona is superior since you 
(i e Droia) are a Brahmin and I a Ifeatnya. (dvijo bhavan k^at 
riya vamsaja \ayam PR. I 27) Even Kama m the KB says that 
be v ould never go against a Brahmm (brahmajja vacanam iti na 
may’a atikranta purvamj Circum«tantes too are such as to justify 
a Brahmms supenontj Sacrifices must have been still m vogue as 
it would appear from the enthusiasm and the elaborateness m which 
they are descnbed at the openmg of the P R People believed m 
the efficacy of the Vedic ntes-* In everv way the customs conven- 
tions and superstitions m vogue &peak of a weU-establi«hed priest 
craft Oftentimes the very plot of a play is highly illustrative m 
this respea The story in the SV and n the PY is possible only 
because the minister YaugandharSyana believes in the fortune tellmg 
of a Siddha. Similarly KaiheyJ m the Prat takes upon herself the 
unpleasant task of sending Rama and others into enle m order that 
a sage s curse may not be falsified Her own words (VI ) are definite • 
apanharaiuyo inahars.sapah putra viprav^sam vana na bhavati The 
curse of a sage could not be averted nor was it possible (to mini 
mise Its dangerous results) except sending the son mto esale. 

In such a soaety of customs and ccmventions and ntualism a Brah 
min was expected to be wdl versed m so many lores. Thus Ravana 
disguised as a Brahmin in the Prat menbons the various lores he 
knows Manus Cbde of Law Maheswara "^oga the Polibcs 
of Brhaspab the Nyaya of Medlabthi and the Fiacetasa rules in. 
ntuali'm (sraddha kalpa) Tcflchme centres too must have exi't 
ed In the S V I the si'.ya menbons Lavenaka in the Vatsa country 
aj a centre of education. 

The life of the Ksatnyas on the other hand, seems to have been 
a hard one From the SV and the A\i one could easily see that 
the country was divided mto a number of petty pnncipalibes A 
Ksatnya was brought up m a martial atmosphere To fight was h.s 
one creed in life. It was either to die or kill on the battlefield but 
never to be defeated Thus the old king Virata in the PR says that 


4 Cf hutam ca dattam ca tathaiva tisthab Whatever is offered in 
a sacrifice or is giv en in chanty lasts eternally i e brines eternal bhss ” 
(K. B 22) 
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he would acquire fame if he dies or in case he releases the ccws from 
the enemies he would acquire merit (nidhnnam api jasas syat mok 
5ajnU'a to dharmah — PJl. 11 5) Siimlarly the bo> Abhimanyu 
saj-s that a hero must either die or oorujoer on the battlefield (a\a 
«jam ^nidhi viraijam vadho va vija>o tha va — ^PR III 5) 

Pohtical hfe under «uch araimstances cannot but be verj un 
settled A Ksatrija prospered acco'dmg to his power So as in the 
SV and the Avi we alwajs find a king quarrelling nth his nagh 
hour A Kiatnj-as career was in his weapons {banadhiiu ksatn>d 
nam praiTddhiJt — PR I 24) An\ adventurer could carve out a 
kingdom for himself No wonder that Duryodhana ndicules the 
PandavSs nhen the latter negotiate for a share m the kingdom 

raj>am nama nrpatinajaih sahrda>a3r jit%a npam bhuj>ate 
tal loke na tu \ac>ate na tu punar dinaja %a divate 

(PV 24) 

Princes should conquer their enemies and then rule ard enjo> 
a kingdom Nobodj ever begs for a kingdom nor does any one 
give It in chant} 

Even after conquenng it was not «o easy to maintain it Each 
and ever} pnrce v\a> waiting to grab it at the earliest opportunity 
So m the Prat Rama advi>^ his brother Bharata not to neglect the 
kingdom for a moment. (lajyam nama muhurtam api na upeksani 
yam Prat IV) Conspiraaes might be hatched within the very wails, 
of the palace So even Sta is 'lightly cynical when she hints that 
irtngues region in palaces (bahu vrttant^rajakulaniiama Prat I) 
justice populanty leni«icy etc. are more m the diplomacy than 
m the doctrines of the day It is difficult to see the motive of the old 
king Virata when he feel> ashamed to levy taxes without offering 
protection ID return (nirlajjo mama ca karah kaiani bhunkte, PR 
II 3) The virtuous protection is so ill placed The freedom of 
style and the frequency of situations m which fights are usually des 
cnbed in these plays the way m which Vah is killed on the stage 
(Abhi I) or that in which Knm«a dashes presumably on the stage 
1 baby against a rock (Bal I)-~a!l this shows the rou^iness of the 
path that led to the throne. 

The unsettled political conditions are further reflected in the 
bias against town hfe. The jrfays rardy let go a chance of 'howing 
disgust towards the turbidity and the turbulence of town life WTien 
people are being pushed away even m the forest with the roughness 
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of policemen 'iaugandharajana exclaims — upavanam grainikarotl 
ajiiaya. Authonty (i& the Use of it) is tunung the forest pre- 
cincts into a tov n (SV I 3) Similarly the sight of dust and din 
IS immediately associated with a towxL (vanam idam nagaiikaroti 
— this forest is clianging into a aty Part VII4 ) 

In such a society it is a satisfaction to find that art has ad\o 
cacy and appreaation Dancing is very frequently mentioned and 
introduced m the Bal Even when a fight is going on the spectators 
do not fail to notice the graceful st^ of the fighters Thus m the 
A.bhi \ 1 14 the Vidyadhara notices the fighters stepping a can 
(caribhir eSn panvartamanan) Music too held a high place. 
Queen Vasavadatta m the SV is> said to play on the iim In the 
^\i too the hero is a connoisseur of music (Act 11) In the pro- 
logue to the Prat the nati is called on the stage for no other purpose 
than smgmg Painting was another art which had worked up its 
place to the royal courts Tnus n the D V Duryodhana is loobng 
at the picture wherein the episode of Draupadi being dragged by hair 
18 sketched The words in which he descnbes the picture are suffi 
ciently technical to show that painting was appreciated and cultivat 
ed as an art aho asya vam2dhyatS aho asya bhav-apannatS aho 
yuktalekhata What a proper placing m the colour How fittingly 
does It convey the feelmgs ' Oh how proportionate are the lines and 
the perspective ' Lastly drama and staging are mentioned in con 
rection with extraordinary or festive occasions Thus at the time 
of Ramas coronation, m Prat I the mails are making arrange- 
ments in the music hall (sangjta sSB) The actors (called nataki 
ya s) have been asked to repreient a play What is still more inte- 
resting the actors have been instructed to select such a play as would 
suit the occasion (kalasamvSdina natakena) Would it be too much 
to beheve that play acting had reached a stage where it could meet 
the demands not only of the audience but of the occasion ’ 


(B) Tendencies o/ the Early Drama 
The history of social life fetched so far should if it were known 
to us m some first hand anthontabve form have been the back 
groimd of our study As it is, the mtnguing situation anses of first 
reconstructing such a history fitro such a literary material and tl en 
studymg those very literary models in the hght of the histwy thus 
reconstructed As Carlyle says In any measure to understand 
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the poetry to estimate its worth and historical meamng we ask, 
as a quite fundamental inquiry what that situation was’ Thus 
the History of a Nations Poetry is the essence of its History politi 
cal economic scientific, religious ® Thus with no desire o offer 
any further justifica*ion it would ba noted as the only netnod cf an 
honest study 

In what relation do the thirteen pbys under question, stand 
to the society depicted above’ How far do they represent the con 
temporary social tendenaes’ What place do they occupy m the 
history and development of drama as. an art’ These are some of 
the questions to be answered here. That the drama was recognised 
as a cultured enteitairurent for the rich and the poor alike is evident 
from Prat I referred to above Singing and dancing had already 
been incorporated in the acted play There is only one thing which 
Strikes even a casual reader of these plays All the plays are promi 
nent m betraynng their inspiration mainly from tradition The story 
of King Vatsa (the S V and the P\ ) on one hand and those from 
the epics on the other go to prove that the avowed object of the 
dramatist is to sing the glories of the highest god and of the highest 
man of Vedic traditions The cull of sacrifice is upheld and applaud 
ed (P R I) The gods of the heroic age — Rama and Krsna — are 
the subjects of devotion and description in the Prat the Abhi and 
the Bal The very godliness of the gods is that handed down by 
the epics Of the two Krsna is a greater favtainte since he is identi 
fied more frequently than Rama with the highest God It is 
Ki^a again to whom the divine miracles are attributed (Bal ) 

Tha» the epics mfluaiced these early plavs to an e«sential evtsnt 
is obvious not only from the stones but from the style in which they 
are depicted Narration and desaiption as in the epics still form 
the foremost feature. Features that distinguish drama from hterarv 
are in general not prommoit yet ConstrucUen ard character! 
sation are still in a nascent stage. Some scenes here and there have 
in them the making of dmmatic art eg (1) m the SV the King 
dreams about his first queen whom he believes to be dead but who 
as the audience knows is sbll alive though di^gui'^ed and is actuallv 
present on the «tagp (2) the way in which Bharata m the Prat 
comes to know of his fathers death from the latter s carved figure 
in the House of the Dead or f3) the scene where Abhirmnvu th‘=- 


5 Miscellanies iii pp 292 3 
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son of Arjuna is brought face to face in the PR with his father 
and uncles who are hvicg ina^mto just then Such })Caies however 
are not only rare but are often introduced in crude abruptness and 
developed with no delicacy Hius m the Prat though the scene is 
dramatic its very possibihtj is out of question The time required 
to fetch Prince Bharata from the house of his maternal uncle is 
ndiculously short but, m that short while, not only is King Dasa 
ratha dead but his figure carved and placed in the House of the 
Dead (to top that Bharata i!» nware of such a place for the first 
time ') It seems as if the roughness of the social life is reflected in 
the crudity of the plajs They are typical of the age in which they 
are written They are \inle they are forceful they move with 

speed and determination but they lack that harmony and delicacy 
which alone could sustain the vinhty by making it attractive 

The social conditions seem to some extent to have checked the 
development of the art in one respect The authors of all these 
plays are not only dramatists but teachers m morality The lessons 
taught are of course elementary It is that universal yet primitive 
sentiment which another great dramatist of another time was to 
express with due protests 

0 thoughts of men accurst 

Past and to come seems be&t * things present worst • 

This fatalist outlook an outlook more likely than any 
other to prove fatal to art is to be discerned in all these 
plays It is all the sadness and the wickedness of the world that are 
held before us as the curse of this life and the cause of the life des 
tined to come God has. been repre^ted throughout more as a 
punisher of the wicked than av a protector of the good Even the 
histoncal hero — King Vatsa — moves in a world of the evil inevit 
able The jouthful and heroic prince Avimaraka is labounng under 
the curse of a sage as he steps, on the stage. It is true that most of 
the plays end m a happy union or re uruon of the hero with the 
heroina That is onl> a superficial aspect and should not lead us 
blindly to believe that all these plays are comedies much less to 
generabse that tragedy m art is unknown to Sansknt drama Who 
could be deaf to the eloquent pleading of all these plavs on behalf 
of man helplessly fighting against fate’ The Vidusaka in SV 
(Act IV) IS a true representative of the age and of the dramatist 


t> King Henry I\ ii Act i Sc. m 
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•when he sadly bings the tune anahkiainaiuyo Mdih Idrsamidanun 
etat Fate is difiicult to be o\6ipoweied well tis so and so 
that even the greatest should and snail suffer is a senbmen;. express 
ed "svith conviction and consistency This sertiment is the very ele 
ment of tragedy in drama It is only the fervent faith of Hmouism 
that saves the hero from being placed as the Shakespearean tragic 
Jiero IS in such circumstances that his fall is assured The tragic 
element however is to be <een in the fact that the hero is placed high 
above all the characters before he is made to suffer And here does 
the dramatist, assume the rde of a teacher m morality The wicked of 
course pay with life for their wickedness while good character in itself 
IS no guarantee to any exemption from occasional or mevntab’e lapses 
The five one act plays based on the episodes of the Mahabha 
rata lend support for admitting such a conception of tragedy D V 
DG and U3 are plays where Duryodhana is the central figure 
He IS not however the mean minded self-centred sinful demon 
that he is iH post-epic traditioa. He is a true representative of the 
dramati'ts age arrogant, adventurous con«istcntIy unscnipiJous 
and brutally reasonable. Inevitable doom darkens round such a char 
acter as mgnt tnat hovers slowly phantom like and fear mspirmg 
round the timid and sinful hearts The most noble Kama (m K.B ) 
13 made a victim of hia own nobility and all because he was chival 
Tous and sincere in siding with the wrong Thi» tragic element as 
♦aid above was saved fateful concl-'icns becau«e of faith on the one 
hand and of ignorance on the other The Hindu mind defied history 
by persistmg in its bebef of a happier life and a happier world to 
come. Present bfe and the earthly globe were presumed at the very 
begmiurg not to bnng in any happiness No hopes no despairs no 
desires no achievements The character of the Vidu«aka is symbo- 
hc of this attitude He is a man destined to eternal disillusionment 
— where happiness is concerned The hero and the hemme mav 
be united but he him elf is never destined even to be present on 
•such occasions (cf SV A Vik etc.) In thus creating a symbol 
for its age and its expression the drama of Bhasa s davs could be 
said to have made the first advance towards art The social 'ur 
roundings were not as yet such as could ensure it a happy rapid 
and healthy growth Drama now was not o mjch a representation 
of mans life m the world as o* mans position in the world The 
dramati't de«ired not to arstn-ct the fac*s of 1 fe but to convey 
sen-e of the forces m life. 



CHAPTER XIII 
KALIDASA 

So far v*e have seen that the early Sanskrit plays (i) were more 
or less inspired by and thus, ba^ on the epics (ii) were narrative 
m form and development (lu) were staged in the open as the 
absence of stage-directions indicates and for the very audiente to- 
which the SuU m earlier days recited the epics and (iv) that the 
authors of thesse plays were first moralists and then artis's if at alL 
When we come to the next known penod to be studied in this chapter^ 
we notice a great change with respect to all these above four pomts 

If one were to speak on the evidence of plays available one 
would say that from the first century b c or ^ p there was a com 
plete blank Is it possible that during these 300 years or so no dra 
matist was bom or that SansVtit d ama was no* at all encouraged’ 
It IS true that as history tells us the cultured ai^endancy during 
this period belonged not to the Aryan society in the north but to- 
the Andhras, etc. i e to the adventurers of the non Aryan community 
in the south. In spite of these arcumstances however it seems that 
Sanshnt literature uas encouraged only patronage now passed into 
the hands of the foreigners like the bcythians established in the west 
and of non Aryan royal families Ids the Andhras etc m the south. 
As has been sugfeened^ already these foreigners as the mscnptional 
evidence snows extended wholehearted patronage to Sansknt lite- 
rature and the Vedic traditions 

The evidence of the literary natenals too leads to the same con 
elusion The plays next avinlab'e immediately after those studied 
so far are those of Kalidasa. In the prologue to one of his plavs he 
refers to earlier dramatirts of whom only Bhdsa is known to us ' 
Secondly the very' excellence of Kalidasas plays presupposes many 
more earlier dramatists Lastly we have evidencs m Kalidasa (as 
will be seen below) which shows that drama had been developmg 
and had actually developed by his time to such an extent as to 
deteriorate into a fixed lifeless foim It was the gemus of this great 

1 \ ide infra. Chap \TI1 

2 prathita yasa^m aso saumilla ka iputradinaro p'abandhSit 
atikramya etc. (Malav ProJc^c) 
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dramatist that not only sa\ed drama from degradation but raised it 
to an artistic source of jo> — evei at the nsk of temporary (or con- 
temporary unpopularity) * 

Kalidasa is the reputed author of three San«knt plajs — the 
Vikramorvajijam the Malavilmgniinitram and the Abhijfiana Sa 
hintalam. The first and the last deal with stori« from traditional 
mythology (pur^a) and traditional history (itihasa) The hero of 
the second mentioned play is King Agmmitra — the son of Pu?> aimtra 
who m the early part of the second century b c. founded the Sunga 
dynasty * Thus it appears that even m Kalidasa the same tendency 
aa in the early days is to be found in singmg of the glorious past 
That, however would be a hasty judgment Kalidasa, as could be 
seen from his plays is first and foremost a student of art In all his 
three plays smging danang pamting etc are introduced in words 
and arcumstances that reveal K^idasa as an expert connoisseur and 
cntic IVhat is more to the point is his views on drama. To him 
drama is not, as to the early wnters a popular method of preaching 
drama he says is the study and not the moral of life. It is the 
vmned scope of such a study that makes drama interesting to the 
vanous tastes of the public Music, dance painting etc. do not at 
tract each and all while drama combining in itself all these and 
dealings with the ways of the world claims a greater audience than 
does any other art Here he says is to be found the manifold 
ways of the world an,mg from the three qualities (i e. the variety ol 
tastes and talents) and hence though varied m form and scope 
drama is an entertamment common to people of different tastes * 

Under these arcumstances one would be justified m expecting that 
Kalidasa would work off the beatm track Is such an expectation 
fulfilled in his three plays ’ It seems on the whole, that Kalidasa 
eventually effected a revolutiai m the world of letters Though 
from the point of view of their plots the three play’s seem to belong 
to the antiquated standardised type dealing with love stones of tra 
ditional kings one could ee that the development and the construe 


3 It not the object of the present work to discu s th-* age of 
halidiSa the sort of internal evidence elaborated m this chapter would 
streng’hen th“ view that assign Ivahdnsa to th“ penod of Sanudra Gupta 
or hi son Chandra Gupta 11 (373 AJ> to 415 ad > 

4 Cf C H I \ol I p 518 

5 traigunj odbha\-ain atra Idca-cantam nlnSraram dr yat.. nap am 
blunnarucer janasva bahudhapv d,2m samaradhanam (Malav 1-4) 
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uon therein point to an entirdy c¥)positE conclusion Nay it seems 
that ISlidasa deliberately selected the most popularly known stones 
so that he could divert all his doll towards their artistic construe 
tion. The audience alreadj knew the story and imperceptibly and 
with no harm or disadvantage to the audience he left out the old 
narrative style 

It would be strange indeed if Khlida&a achieved all this at 
one stroke or in his very first play In the three playrs we notice a 
gradual progressive adjustment of his art and conception and we 
al'o notice the painful struggle of an original mind with that Uni 
versa! Ego — the dull and dead«nng conservatism The partiality of 
Kalidasa to music and dancing is consistently pronounced In his 
very first play* he assigned a great part to music and dancing The 
only novel path he struck first was m that respect but otherwise 
his fir-t play via the Vikramorvasayam is nearer to the standard type. 
The MalaviUgnimitram is a further improvement on the Vik For 
this reason we are inclined to hold against the more or less unanim 
ous verdict of well respected and authoritative «cholar8 that the Vik 
and not the Malav is the first of Kalidasas plays The poet in the 
Vik lb evidently younger than in the M21av The very manner in 
which he craves the indulgence of his audience speaks of a diffident 
voice Of course, he says it is my play but that is not at all the 
important point about it You should listen to it out of sympathy 
for the lovers o*- out of respect for the noble characters therein. I beg 
of you to follow attentively this work of Kalidasa » The prastavana 
or (he prologue is modelled on earlier type, as m the plays of Bha®a 
As soon as the Sutradhara introduces the piny there is a erv for help 
behind the curtam and the Sutradhara then speaks in the same words 
as hib predecessor in Bhasa did What is this I hear ’ A cry for 
help Did I not hear it immediately I requested my audience to — 
Oh, I know ’ The poets construction of the plot is less skilful 
and his similes are more commonplace than elsewhere The author 
here is more an enthusiastic young poet than a craftsman of art and 
ideas The characters m the Vik (eg the Vidiisaka) are standai 
dised as m earlier plays I^Iidaea was not only a new arrival him 


6 pranayi?u va daksmyat athava sadvastu purusa bahumanat ^muta 
manobhir avahitaih knyam imam Lalic&sa^a (Vik I 12) 

7 aye km nu khalu mad vijSapaoanantaram kuranna miva aklse 
sabdah briiyate bhavatu jnatam (Vik Prologue) 
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self but the first one of his time, m the field of drama He sa>s m 
the prologue that upto that time onlj pla>s of earlier dramatists is ere 
produced , that his was the first of a modemer so to \\h> should 
he say that ’ What harm is ther^ one nould hke to ask him if 
earher plajs alone isere staged’ No harm Kalidasa would repl> 
but not so much good either they are all old and dull so dull and 
so stereotyped but my play is something different something qmie 
unusual (apuna) The Sutradhaia m the Vik. says as much and 
all this in the prologue « 

There was another reason as to why ICalidasa boasted of Ins 
play as unusual (apurva) in qnte of its frfot development and cha 
racters* being of the early standardised type. In his enthusta«m for 
music and dance Kalidasa had boldly introduced a new feature 
which as he thought was also mo-e dramahc on the stage That 
rew feature was the whole of Act IV where for the most part only 
one character— that of the hero-king Vikrama moved on the stage. 
The kmg was virtual'y mad He had fo«t his beloved Urvaai he 
would not rest till he found her out. This mood of the hero was 
most favourable to a variety of music and dance. Secondly to re- 
rrove the possibility of the scene growing monotonous to the audi 
once Kalidasa introduced two ethereal nymphs who kept on singmg 
and humming m Prakjt mdodies an allegory about an elephant 
king madly m search of his bdoved* The hero-king was *0 mad 
that he would «top anything tha* crossed his path to mquire of his 
Urvaa Thus he asks a cloud an elephant a bee and so on Could 
we imagine that the^ various objects were somehow represented on 
the stage’ In that case the king would disappear from the stage 
for some time (the nymphs dunng the while sang their allegory) 
Could we fuTtker tmagmc a representation like the following’ The 
hero asked an elephant, got of cour^ no reply and so walked out 
of the stage in the meanwhile a bee was shown on the stage the 
kmg re-entered to find the bee whom he asked as before, got no 
reply and so walked away as before and so on Vi ith such an im 


8 icansa bahusas tu p(ir\e?am tavinani drstah Prayoga bandbah I 
soTiam adya nkramorvasiyam nama a purvam nStalwin prayoksye 

9 Re the arguments that the Prakrt melodies in Act IV are spu 
nous see R. E. S P Pandits edition In ina.nta.ning that those pas- 
sages are genuine we ha\e not followed the argumenU. ad anced against 
R. B Pandit by P of R. D Kannaikar (in his edition of the Mi. and 
others) 
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presbive stage movement it is no wonder that Kalidasa should be 
proud of his o'lginal (apurva) device but, to his surprise and 
indignation he saw watching during hjs first production more the 
audience than the play as any young dramatist would that his 
device had not pleased the audioice or at least that it did not strike 
them and like all other young dramatists he walked home shakmg his 
head half in pity and half m anger i® for die audience which was too 
stupid to see his ongmality 

Great writer as he wa» (to be) KQlida«a was neither dismayed 
nor discouraged Day by day he was findmg more and more of the 
dramatist in him<=e]f and from now on he was not going to be die 
tated to either by tradition or by public taste. He would rather care, 
if at all for the judgment of the discerning few since they could, if 
ever form an independent opiruon about any thing and on its merits 
while the (so called) public taste had no deep roots in convictions 
but grew up like a mushroom anywhere and any time 

All this Kalidasa said m as many words m the prologue to his 
second play the Malav wliere the SutradhSra says rather contemp* 
tuously 

aye vnvekavisrantam abhihitam pasya 
puranam ityeva na sadhu sarvam 
na c3pi kivyam navam ityavadyam 
santah padksy^yatarad bhajante 
mudhah para pratyayaneya buddhih 
Your talk has no reason m it anything is not good simply 
because it is dd and any work is not bad simply because it is new 
The experts compare deade and choose while the ignorant follow 
the opinions of others ** 

To say that only old plays are good or that no new play could 
be good IS just to talk nonsense Secondly a play is not mere reci 
tation or narration as most of the old play^ are. A play is essen- 
tially a representation or as Pandita Kausika say’s m Malav I 
prayoga pradhanam hi natyn sastram a drama is essentially a ptr 
formance With this theory of his Kahdasa was prepared even to 
nsk the disapproval of the learned Only fools cater to the good 


10 It would have been all pj^ if he were to know that any explana- 
tion that his device {with the prakit melodies) is genuine is rejected by 
some modern scholars by saying that it is a stra.n on the imagination 

11 Atalav 1 2 
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opinion of the learned sa>s the Vidi^aka * But luckilj the 
<ijscenung few were so pleased with the stage device (prajoga) in the 
Vik that they requested the stage manager (Sutradhara; to produce 
Kalidasa s MalavMgniirutrain *» 

Thus does Kahdi'^ boldly stand m his second play all for art 
as he sees it He pities those good wnters who compromise with 
public taste at the expense of their art Theirs is not art but am 
irerce to earn a luelihood they sdl their knowledge** 

So he sets out to treat his story in a new fashion In it«elf the 
story of the Malav is the usual one of a king s love to a pretty girl 
mixed with the follies and intngues of the Vidu*aha and with jeal 
ousies within the harem But the whole atmosphere the entire 
-development are of an onginal type Music dance, painting and 
fire arts (Silpa) on the one hand and the ingenuity of the Vidu5iLa 
or the other place this love story on a different plane KaJicfi a 
insists that the love of his hero king is not of a coarse tv-pe When 
the king saw Malav ikas (the heromesl portrait he’^as just attracted 
but when he saw her sin„ and dance he was simply conquered Thus 
in II 14 says the hero 

sarvantahpura vanita vy^param prati Tuvrtta hrdayasya 
sd v*ama locana me snehasyaikSyanibhutS 
My heart is turned from the ladies of the harem this pretty 
eyed one Is my all and only attraction 

Secondly the whole credit for the development of the plot belongs 
to the Vidusaka By starting a quarrel between her two teachers he 
made it possible for the heroine to be personally brought befon the 
hero and then the play unfolds it«elf (AciS I ard II) On the 
occasion of the dohada function of the A«oka tree tne Viduaaka 
caused (deliberately ) the queen to stumble from the swing sd that 
disabled as <he (the queen) was the function had to be delegated 
tn ^GIavlka (III) When Malavikn was impnsoned by the jealous 
queen the Vidugaka feigned snake-ixte. acauired the queens signet 
and thus sedang an entry brought the hero to the inpnsoned heroine 
(TV) In all this the Vidusaka is not the supposed court fool his 


12 Bhagavati papditapantosapratyaya nanu riucflia jaUh 
<Malav in 

13 Cf abhiluto &nt vidvat pan^ada etc. Ubtd Prologue) 

14 yasyagamah Kevalajtvikaiva tain jnana panywm vaiujam vadanti 
ilbtd 117) 
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plans too are bnlliant in bib own way One might boldly assert 

that the play was written entirdy for the sake of the Vidubakas 

character 

Such an assumption is not fanciful or far fetched Kalidasa it 
appears has a defined purpose m maJong the whole play revolve 
round the Vidu$aka In the IVialav the Vidubaka is not the stan 
dardised fool on the other hand as already mentioned Gautama 
as he lb called here has a fund of common sense Only a close student 
of human nature could successfully incite two sufficiently cultured 
men like the teachers to quarrel among themselves Gautama does 
It He has an independent eye for beauty as when on the entrance of 
Malavika he 'ays to the King 

preJQatam bhav-an, na Khalu asy^ praticchandat 
panhiyate madhurata 

The charm of the original is no less than ftiat of the portrait' 

(11) 

Hib field of ob-ervation is wide and his apphcation apt as could 
be seen in remarks like — 

(il dandra dtura iva vaidyoia upamyamlnam au^adham 

iccast 

^ou are like a poor patient who looks to a doctors znediane 
(which he cannot afford) (ID 

(ii) tapabvim naga rak$ita iva nidhu na sukham samasa 
dayitavyS 

That poor dear is not easy to wm like treasure guarded over 
by a cobra (III) 

abo kwmbhiiakavh Immukatbca panharaiuya candnlm 

Oh ' Thieves and lovers should avoid moonlight' (IV) 

His ready wittedness too is apparent as when m Act IV he re 
lieves the tension of an awkward situation with an apt remark 
sadhu re pingala vanara su^u pantrStas 
tvaya sankatat sapakiah 

Bravo Pmgala my monk^ thanks for saving your caste 
fellow from a difficulty 

It is such a character with cwnmon sense that gives a realistic 
touch to the entire atmosphere of the play In the company of this 
Vidusaka the hero could never sink into that melodramatic and 


15 See above Chap X 
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monotonous type as usual Like an innocent, smiling child he brmgs 
a smile to e\ery sour or serious, iookmg around him. His realism 
Is both mfectious and provoking The scene of the quarrelling tea 
chers and that of the jealous queen Iravati — are natural responses 
to the Vldasakas realistic mentality The Vidusaka in essence 
the i^orldly type of man Wherever he mo\es the v^ys of the is odd 
(loka canta) mo\e too With the creation of one such character the 
genius of Kalidasa has enlarged the scope of drama. A drama is no 
longer a romantic biography of fairy prince but a realistic represen 
tation of the rvaj’s of the world The Vidu^a — a kind of Mr 
Eserjinan— has found a high place m hteiature It is Mr Every 
man and not an Avatar that belongs to the world. So to under 
stand the world one must first study the average man the rightful 
and the long established inhabitant of this globe 

The study of the average man is always the beginning but not 
always the end of the study of the world and its ways The world 
IS something more than what the average man makes or thinks it to 
be. It has a definite past, so it must be having a future The 
average man is guided by the past, so he will be goaded by the 
future Though he knows it not man is a product of the unfatliom 
ed past and may be likewise a result in the fathomless future Thus 
man is a conscious atizen of this globe but an unconscious atizen 
of the wo'ld that was and of the v orld to be. Whether he likes it 
or not, the student of the world has to face this conclusion. Kalidasa 
was not brought up in v am m the Hindu traditions His reasomng 
led him direct to such a conclusion He was himself floating out of 
the yawning past and visualised hunsdf helpless in the future 
Was It his inteUectual struggle supremacy and solitanness that 
drove him to raise his hands to the Almighty to be saved from the 
world to-be ’ His last words m his last play — the Abhijnana &kun 
talam betray the helplessness of .m honest mtellect before its own 
bnlbance Let the King turn to his subjects welfare let the 
learned learn to grow wiser (le. let the innocent fools grow at 
least more mnocent and more foolish) but, runs the supplication — 
mainapi ca Icsapayatu mlalohitah 
punarbhav’am pangata-faktir atmabhuh 
Let the Inner God rifilalocxta whose power® enmesh me le» 
him — let him save me from the world to be. 


16 A Sak. WI Bharalaiakyi 
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Thus the last play is an evidence of the higher studies and the 
higher powers of Kalidasa In its background and its general atmos 
phere in its plan and its development it is entirely different from 
the Malav The Malav deals with a historical (known) while the 
A Sak deals with a mythical or rather a traditional (unknown) 
hero In the fonner the palace walls contain within themselves the 
different ways of the world m the latter Earth and Heaven form 
the playground of human fate and possibilities The atmosphere 
in the A iSak is mostl> that of a hermit^e that of the Earth (Acts 
I to IV) and that m the Heaven (Act VII) Let us not forget to 
remember tliat a hermita^ m those days signified the close of a man s 
life In both the Malav and the A. Sak the theme is loka cartta 
but the loka (wQrld)i in the Malav is> so different from that m the 
A Idk The first deals with c man the second with snort Dusyanta 
and saVuntala — the hero and the heroine Man and '^oman — are 
taken through all the worlds from the world onginated by love to 
the world where love is consummated The worldly wise Vidfisaka 
of the Malav would in the A iSaL be a child groping for his way 
in this tremendous journey from the tinknown to the unknown. And 
wi^y has Kalidasa the artist, left the Vidusaka an earlier artistic 
creation of his m the background Not onh does the Viduiiaka m 
the A sak not play an important part, but has been deliberately 
removed from the centre of the action The Tid^saka never saw 
Sakuntaia (I) was not present at the Jove marn«ige (III) is removed 
(’"om the scene of repudiation (V) and left behind at the time of 
the re union (VII) 


The story of r>us>anta and SakuntalS as told from the epic 
da>s was a love story of a gallant pnnoe and an innocent beautj 
tail with Kalidasa it is a story of loie Long before Kalidfisa had 
found out that love as depicted and understood in the love stones 
was not loie the ettmal instinctive, all powerful constructive and 
creative force that it is It is better said Kalidasa, that love be not 
consummated than that it should be cultivated it li not that the 
hero and the heroine meet and then fall in love but that if each is 
capable of love they must meet — it is unioatenal if they meet here 
or elsewhere Thus says the hero-long tn the Malav (III 15) 
anaturotkanthitay oh prasidfayata 

sanugameti3pi xatir na mam prati 
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p.ira'-para pripti turasajor varam 
sanrac^-opi sananoiagajoh 

I TTOuld not be p’ea'cd at the union, though successful of the 
tv,o wiiere one la longing and the other no* wrere each lo\8s the 
other with the -arce mten-ity it matter ro* e\en if the> die in 
despair 

So we find tha in his lart plaj Kalidasa has dgiicted Duiyanta 
and sakuntala m a different waj % the play open^ Dii« 5 -anta 
ent«s chasing a 'stag and throu^iout the play Dusyanta 
I more a king with manl> habi':» but neser the usual hero-long 
sickening jet surfeited with love. The opening «peedi of the Vldu 
saka in \ct II enipha‘‘i'<=> Dusj’antas lo%e for hunting if we are 
to reject the Viddjakas account as exaggerated the Army Conanan- 
■der conies in to correct us Hunting be jys is a virtue with King 
Du'>'anta who so to sa> is built of sterner stuff (11 V That Dus- 
yanta is a dutiful and cocsoentioui king is obvious.’-* Iso hero- 
fang of a love story has anywhere el^e been depicted in this light 
■Such a Du 5 >"anta one least expects to be involved m a love affair 
Likewise, Sakuntala is not like other heroines brought up m the 
traditions of luxury and amorcusness And lastly the hermitage is 
the last place for cupid s trade to flounsh. And y et such a hero and 
such a berouie fall m love with eadi other amidst such surroundings ’ 
Here is Love Love that is free and healthy Love that is not only 
nursed nounshed and consummated in a hermitage (the laps of 
hlother Nature so to say) but that i> never allowed into the mte 
nor of towns with Mums od courts of corrupticin, or of palaces of 
petty mindedness i e never allowed into the intenor of hum-drum 
life.’® This world of ours u. destmed not to love, «o it does not live. 
Life IS love, says Kahd^ and love i>. eternal Life too should then 
he eternal “houldnt it’ But just hke love, life on the terrestrial 


17 Ct \ 4 5 Also— 

v e tr avati madvacaiBd anatyaia Sryap&unam bruhi 
araprabodhaoSn na srabblTitao assiSbhir adya dhairmsanara 
adhy^tuia. yat pratyaveJsitam paurakaryaia aiyma tat 
pauam aropya diyatasu Uj 

‘‘\etiavali let the nmister know that have not sat in Ccngxil 
today as we left our bed quite late. So whatever affair» hav e been gone 
through by the Mimner sh^d be despatched to n» la wntmg” (Act \T) 
IS. ^ in Act \ Aal ointata. wily passes through the town as if only 
to bring to our notice the conditions of flie pal a c e ard aty 
s. u— 7 
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globe la not consummated Even a powerful (and super huinan>- 
king like the mythical Vikrama suffers as long as he is on this mortal 
globe [Sukha pratyarthita daivasya Oh’ how fate banters h uman 
happiness ' is his cry (Vik. V)] This however, is not a counsel of 
despair Kalidasa tells us that Vikrama is going to the Heavens to 
help Indra and there he will have his bdoved Urvasi all the rest of 
his days Similarly earthly love ts held m intellectual mockery m 
the Malav agamst the badtground of the Vidu«akas petty mtn- 
gues W hat wonder then if Kalidasa shmild rai«e his hands m suppli 
cation and cry out 

Let the Inner God Nilalohita whose powers enmesh me let 
him — let him save me from the world to be 


From the foregoing it will be seen that KSlidasa stands apart 
from his predecesso-s as an artist Art and life differ in that the 
former is the achievement of intellect and intuition while the latter 
runs mostly along mstmcts Any operation says George Santa 
yana which thus humanises and rationalises ob;ects is called art 
Drama with I^idasa fulffis that function consciously for the first 
time in Sanskrit literature. Drama is not the mere representation of 
life but the pre«entaUon, of an outlook on life the presentation of 
life in the light of that outlook The more we study Kabdasa the 
more we find that drama us an art is enlirdy chang ng into his 
hands It is not mere story telling as in the earlier plays it is not 
mere poetic outburst as we shall see m most of the later plays It 
does not preach morality at a time when moralists were mv admg the 
fortresses of literature Drama here is su^estive first and sugges- 
tive last What does it suggest ’ (1) The beauty of Man (2) The 
beauty of Him whose handiwork man is As for the first Kabdasa 
had long before anticipated Hamlets sentiments about man He 
could also say What a piece of work is man ’ How noble in 
reason ’ How infinite in faculties ’ In form and movmg how ec 
press and admirable ’ In acticm how like an angd ’ In apprehen- 
sion how like a God ’ The beauty of the world ’ The paiavon of 
animals Like Hamlet too Kalidasa saw man as this quintessence- 
of dust But unlike to Hamlet man debghts Kahdasa The reason- 


19 The Ijfe of Reason (Reison in Art) p 4 

20 Hamlet Act II Sc. u 
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for this IS mans parentage and hentage. To both i e. parentage and 
heritage man is an unconscious servant ^\ork against God work 
against Nature man could not Ifow far man 13 a creature of his 
Surroundings KMidasa has esqmsitdy shown m Acts I and VII 
of the A. In the last Act Dirjjanta enters the hermitage of sag e 
Marica m the heavenly vorld. Immediately his nght arm throbs 
(VII 13) What IS the use? he asks But the surroundings remmd 
him of an earlier and similar occasion when the -amp arm had 
throbbed (I 14) And the con^equaices ? Better not thmt about them. 
No sooner he deades to remain indifferent than words are heard from 
behmd the stage ma khalu capalam kuru — do not be rash. As 
soon as Dusi’anta heard them he might have started m tenor Were 
not similar words addressed to him (m Act I) b> the hermits? He 
la unmediately thrown back to the old day's Oh ' how plea'ied were 
then the hennits with him * How they blessed han to be the father 
of a world<onqueror (1 12) * Alas ' where is all that now ? Dus 
yanta who in Act I could come to quick decisions in utmost conff 
dence (cf 1 19) could not now be «>nfideDt about things quite reason 
able. Ju«t as he is living his past wishing that the hermits blessings 
were come true, imagmmg what a bnght boy he would have had for 
a «on— lo vhat is this? He is seeing a boy (Sarvadamana) before 
hun ' All the parental feelings fanned by memory Dusyanta now 
showers on the boy that comes on the stage. Like one m dream he 
actually wishes the boy were his own Is he a world co''queror? 
Look here is the boy s palm bearing all the marks of a world con 
queror ' Poor Dusyanta ’ The more he was reminded of earlier 
scenes the more he felt like one who had burnt his fingers when the 
female ascetic (who accompanies the boy on the stage) kindles his 
hopes by observing a close resemblance between the boy and him 
self ^ Dusyanta dire not come to a decision If we remember the 
younger Dusyanta in Act I who within a few moments after seeing 
fia 1 ainta !3 decides that she must be a girl worthy of a K§atriya 
since a cultured heart like his b drawn towardb her we see 
how thoroughly Du§yanta has now beoi shaken Apart from that 
he could not escape the infiuence of earlier memories revived under 


21 asya balasya tepi saravadini akrttr itj vismapitlsmi 

I am surprised that the figure and feature ol this boy and yourself 
should resemble so 

22 119 
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-simjlar circumstances ^ All this is not so much explained as sug 
gested. The materials are the ways of the human world They are 
embodied m the dramatists observation Some sort of an atmos- 
phere IS created set against which one or two incidents of every day 
life are made to appear as illustrations of human conduct and char 
acter In the history of past Sansknt drama, the craft of the Master 
has mspired onlj one or two dramatists while with the others his 
tory repeated itself by standardi!:mg an earlier ongmalitj 


23 This nught be an explanation of the word abhijnSna or praty- 
abhi;n^a m the title of the play The word means recogmtion. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE MRCCHAKATIKA OF SuDRAKA 

e left Sanskrit Drama, m the last chapter as a plant blossom- 
ing in corigemal soil of contemporary social life As a piect. of lite 
raiy art it fulfilled tvro functions (1) tt represenled as far as 
necessary contemporary bfe which served as a background and 
(2) it presented the dramatists defimte outlook on life Kalidasa 
who was the first to introduce these features was like any other 
innovating genius a revolutionary The peculianty of a revolution 
IS that the followers are more fanatical than the onginators As in 
politics so in hterature. Thus in the post Kalidasa period one 
would expect plays that exploit the art of the Master To such, 
wet of plays belongs the Mrcchakayka ( The Toy Cart ) altnbut 
ed to king sudraka. 

In the first place it should be borne m nund that apart from 
the question whether Sudraka wrote it or not the Mycchakatika 
definitely belongs to the post Kalidasa period It i& not our pre<«nt 
objea to diaoiss the date of authors nor is such a discussion of 
any practical value to us. sudraka is a mythical character The 
information about him given m the pri^ogue to the play is too 
ridiculous to be utilised m a reasonable discussion It is not the 
authors but the plays date that matters to us (It is more likely 
for two or more persons to have ore and the same name than for 
two or more plays to go bv one and the same title ) 

The story of the play would be referred to below In the story 
is a sub-plot related to the incidents of a political revolution Poll 
tical revoluPons hcfwever «eem to have been such simple affairs 
in those days as to occur any and every day It was as easy perhaps 
to occupy a throne in those days as it is (or any bully m these days 
to occupy a seat m a third-class railway compartment. The upheaval 
would not affect the by «tandeis — unless as a piece of curiosity to 
thctec inclined idly enough 

A comparatively more important fact is that the play uPlises 
more characters both male and female, belonging tcj the lower 
soaety Con-equently the dialects used (le. the prakrts u'«i) are 
various (such as ^aura^^m avanti piacya nagadhi and the apabh 
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raiRbas Skan caindali and dhakka ) The greater part of the play is 
in the dialects Of the twenty four or twenty fi\e male characters 
only five speak in Sanskrit Of these five C2rudatta is the hero of 
the play Aryaka is the hero of the revolution iSarvilaka, a Brahmin 
of high culture skilled m breaking mens houses and womens 
hearts a gambler named Darduraka and the Court E^ammer 
(adlukaranaka) This fact may or may not be useful m determining 
the date of the plaj Nev’ertheless it su^ests one thing viz that the 
play was probably written at a time when not only the Piakrt dia 
lects but even the apabhramsas were fredy used and the employ 
roent of the dialects as such was more frequent 

Similarly the verj devdcpment and the subject matter of the 
play might throw some light on the time the piay was written in. 
Throughout the play the hard hand of the Fate is felt Even when 
everything was destined to end happily the hero is moved to compare 
the human bemgs tossed by fate to buckets of water tossed by a 
water wheel now up and now down, (eea kndati kupa yantra ghatik§ 
nyaya pra.akto vidhih)! Buddhism is mentioned m the play in 
all Its details and there is an actual conversion of a memal to 
Buddhism (By the wa> one might wc«tder whether in case the 
author were a Buddhist a character of a higher status would have 
been converted to Buddhism ) On the whole those were days of un 
settled conditions and an indifferent govemmejit Each of the 
observations in itself mav not be of any help but the rough 
life represented in the pla> read along with the revolution and the 
Buddhistic conversion (of a menial) would suggest a time imme- 
diately following the disruption of a central authority and a time 
when Buddhism was tolerated because it did not affect the establish 
ed Hindu life The Samvahaica whose life, for a long time is any 
thmg but reputable turns at last into a Buddhist monk and m a fit 
of generosity that affects a dramatist of the happy end school 
the Samvrahaka is made the imperial bead so to say of all the 
Buddhist vthdras Such a time we could not imagine immediately 
after the disruption of the Mauryan Empire since Buddhism then 
was a toiirt lasViion besniei tfcq Apabbnoir-a diaJecta to 


1 X 59 Also d Act VT where the heros son wants the gold cart 
used by a neighbourly boj and the heiome sighs on this bhagavan 
Iqtanta. puskara patra patita jala bmiju sadrsaih krida-i tvam ptju*a 
bhagadheyaih. 
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e\ohe The next Empire built which tumbled down m its turn was 
-the Gupta Empire. After its downfall m the middle of the fifth 
century ad Buddhism might have once agam raised its head (as 
the frequent \isits of the Qimes* pdgnmi indicate) till King Harsa 
sealed its fate fore\er bv linking it with politics m the middle of the 
/th centurj aj) Is it po«fsible that the play was written somewhere 
between the fall of the Gupta Ensure and the n«e of King Harsa ’ 
Could we for example read such a meduing in the fourth \er^ of 
Act VIII where the \^ta descnbes the park as follows — 
a'arana sarana pramoda tdiutaih 

\-ana tarubhih knjamana cam karma, 
hrdasam na duratmanam a guptam 

na\dm na rSjjam anirjitopabhogyam. 

Here the trees are domg a good deal by jo> fully offering 
shelter to the homele*s the park (however) is like the untutored 
ue. uncultured) heart of the wicked it is like a new kingdom the 
titleship (upabhog>a) to which is not jet proved In the above, 
we can understand a pun coi the word a gupta and the meaning 
as It IS like the heart of the wicked . it ts like a kingdom where 
the Guptas are no more and the new kings have not established their 
authority Further we may note that Aiyaka who is successful in 
the revolution i» called a gopoladaraka Leaving the above ques 
tions unanswered for the tune being let us come to another striking 
feature viz the influence of KShdasa throughout the play Certain 
phrases and ideas are more obviously perceptible 

(1) In Act I when the heroine is taking off her omairents to 
hand them over to isakara the Vita says na puspamc^am arhati 
udj’ana lata, let not the garden creeper be depnv ed of its flowers 
One IS immediately remnded of K^dasa who m A Sak. I 15 com 
pares a woodland la«s to tore lata (a forest creeper and a town 
beautj to udyana lata a garden creeper 

(2) In Act I again the sane \ffta on leammg that the heroine 
IS in love with Carudatta saj-s susthu khalu idam uejate ratnam 
ratnena samgacchatu The context as well as the contents of the 
above remark remind ore of Kah&sas words in a similar situation 
in Raghu VI 79 viz 


2 Cf also Act VTI tatahpravisati gaptaiyaia pravahanasthah. 
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tvam atmanas tubam anmm vpusva 
ratnam sanugacchatu kincanena 
This person suits) >ou ivdl choose him let jewel be studded 
with gold The Vita in Mrcch. however quotes (ucyate it i. 
said) let jewel be studded with jewel 

(3) In Act IX Canidatta protests that he did not murder 
Vasantasena As a matter of fact he could not How could he ’ 
He would not injure even a jdant by plucking its flowers (IX 28 >o 
ham lat^ kusumitSm api pui^ahctor akisya naiva kusun^vacayam 
karomi ) The fine sentiment expressed here takes one to an equally 
delicate situation in A. Sak whereiSakiintala is described by her father 
m similar words (IV-8 nSdatte po>a mandanapi bhavatam snehena 
y& pallavam she loves to adorn herself with flowers but she loves 
j ou— trees— more than that and so she doesn t pluck a s Jigle sprout ) 
Instances could be multiplied * More important still is the influ- 
ence on the technique and the handling of the Mrcch The hero 
and the heroine and the atmosphere of the Mrcch are worldly in the 
first place and the idea developed is the same as that of I^idasa 
The hero and the heroine of the latter are mythical (in A Sak ) 
while those of Sudraka are matter of fact Love is Life is the text 
of IQIidasa Love tn Life is the text of ^udraka Kalida«u chose 
the unconventional (from the point of view of the subject) atmos 
phere of a hermitage SQdraka chose the unconventional quarters of 
of a courtesan Love in KAlid^ is consummated in another world 
Love in Sudraka is consummated in another atmosphere (viz after 
the revolution) In both love is studied in so far as it affects cha- 
racter Action there is in Sudraka s play but it does not happen on 
the stage The play is a character study It is like a mirror house 
where each one of the ten acts is a mirror wherein a person is seen 
from a particular view point The play is suggestive of the relations 
of man to and of his place in the societj In doing this it follows m 
the foot Steps of Kalidasa 

In order to see exactly the sigiuficance of the statement that 
fiudrakas handling etc i» influenced by ISlidSsa we have to analyse 
minutely the structure of his (Sudiaka s) play' The story was pro 
bably better known before the play Canidatta a poor Brahmin falls 
m love with Vasantasena a courtesan of culture iSakara the brother 


3 Cf Mrcch 1X29 and \ik IV 13 The la'll line of the former 
js addressed to Sahara 
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in law of the ruling king has mpt with rebuffs at the hands of the 
courtesan so all his furj is now agauu^ CSrudatta A mistake in taking 
a carnage leads \asantasena into Sakata s prn-ate gardens The latter 
unable to win strikes her and thinking her to be dead runs awaj 
Next we find him busj accu'ing Carudatta in a court of law of 
Vasantasenas murder Nothing can save die hero who is now led 
to the gallows In the meanwhile Aryaka who during h.s escape 
from the pnson was protected by Carudatta is now successful in the 
revolution and as his first act after coronatior saves Carudatta from 
the gallows VasantasCna too had only fainted when sakara left her 
ard now «he runs into the unoed anns of Carudatta 

The stori above is the readers construction and not what the 
dramatist tells directlj The situations introduced b> the' dramatist 
are «uggesti\e m themselves, In creating the amw-phere. devnees 
like the everung tune m Act I or midnight in Act HI or the clouds 
ana thp thunder and the lighirng n Act V etc are improvements 
on Ivalidasa They also show a greater masters o\er the technique. 
So the «torj is not told but su^^sted or we rrught say that the storj 
i« pre«ente<i in a way that suggests what the dramati'-t feels and 
thinks about it To depict the love between the hero and the hproine* 
i« not the purpo«e of Sudraka That the> ’o\e each otherv he tell., 
us at the very begmnng of Act I There is something else that the 
dramatist wants to depict and for this he builds in Act I the outlmes 
Within which the possibilities of the develooment are to be de«cnbcd 
Tlie interest centres on Vasanta^ei^ the heroine Keen and appre 
ciative in olservation graceful in movements spnghUv in behaviour 
confident and courageous she personifies m herself the Joy in Lif"* 
fthe 'ir^e ?s fekuntala in A. <ak I> In theorv acc“SMb'a to all 
(as a courtesan) m fact inclined to the few deriving from th® 
moment she is seen fleeing from the vulgar n life f§akan) to 'eek 
safety in sympathy amidst culture and smrentv fat Carudatta) we 
admire her courage we appreciate her position and we identify our 
'plves with her (ears and frolics On one 'ide is the poor but cul 
tured and youthful Brahmin di gasted (with his poverty ) and des 
pairing (as anv other youth would' m the other is the rich but 
uncultured Sakara ^Tiile the Brahmin has tasted the mi'enes of 
life to gro " wi er and more sympathetic Sakara has ta'^ed the 
pleasures of a high position o^lv to grer* self-centred ard eful 
Both are outwardly encoumged and helped n their respective beha 
V cj' b their friends and eenants The Brahmin earns love from 
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Jus fnend Maitrejaka wJule sakara buys service from Jus Vita 
Between such extremes, is Vasantasma placed and it is no wonder if 
she comes to be the point of clash 

Act I suggests the possibilities of such a dash Carudatta is 
introduced in hia characteristics as a well bred and well behavmg 
householder The time is night wlien the evil forces are supposed to 
be Jet loose Like the darkness of the rught comes Sakara so swift 
and so dangerous It is a welcome aaident which gives a chance 
to Vasantasena to ob.er\e the contrast between Sakara roaming like 
a hell hound and Carudatta quite a picture of decency The hero 
a’so has a chance of seeing Vasantasena not the courtesan as she 
would be at home with coquettish smiles, and cunning eyes He sees 
those very eyes now seeking safety that very figure now hunted in 
ugly crudty The gallant youth and the adminng courtesan forgot 
for a moment their respective positions that one was a man with no 
means and the other a woman of no status In them very helpless 
ress these two social outlaws ran into each other’s arms Time was 
not yet The Joy of Life knocked at the gates of Nobility but the 
latter had not the power to retam it So Vasantasena is sent home. 

If Act I shows the hero at home and the heroine outside Act II 
shows the hero in the outer world and the heroine at home Poor 
VasantasSnS ' in hen filthy surroundings where vagabonds and drun 
kaids and gamblers swear and brawl and drink ' Filthier still is the 
atmosphere that her mother breathes into Vasantasenfis room It 
is a hard fight for the heroine A woman of no status ’ Is it possible 
that a woman who is fighting against such surroundings has no 
status ’ Her heart goes as if to escape out of the window where on 
the road Carudatta has givai away his only garment in appreciation 
of gallant work A poor Brahmin and a man of no means ’ Sud 
denly her fight is over No longer is she a woman of no status nor 
IS Carudatta a man of no means What is true is character The 
hero in spite of poverty retains his character and the heroine in spite 
of surroundings establishes her diaiacter They are noW indispens 
able to each other since the heart of each throbs for the life of the 
other 

Act III shows the hero once again at home but now he has 
entirely changed Love or the Joy of lafe has vitalised his feelings 
No longer does he sit at home cursn^ poverty but enjoys his capa 
city to enjoy It is Loie and not love for Vasantasena which makes 
him rise in his love of mu«ic above the humdrum and into the 
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inrmony of Life. From that height we laugh at the worldly 
Tiomes of the \ld'iLjaka (Alaitreyaka) we generafly forgive the 
wicked ways of the world and of the thief and not until we meet 
the noble wife of Carudatta do we descend to the earth In the 
meanwhile the neglected world has played a tnck by removing the 
symbol of the Joy of Life in the form of the gold ornaments deposit 
ed by Vasantasena in Act I 

Act I\i «hows us that this symbol had to disappear now Its 
work, was done. It came and conquered and then it took the tale of 
that conquest to its mistress. Paths of love see m to run in a circla 
The thief loved the heroines maid and so the stolen goods found 
their way back to the heroine. The fact tb:it the hero attempted to 
replace the symbol only shows how perfect its conquest was. The 
man with no means is now the nchest nchest m character the 
woman with no status is now the noblest— m hu appreciation of 
nobility and (Act V) m the midst of the mad world protesting 
fla«hmg threatening and thundering the two are united 

To an average mind the story ends here. But the Mrcchakattka 
as said above is not a love story but a story of Love. This Love is 
all-creative It creates itsi^If before it creates all Whatever it touches 
It vitalises and is ever vitabsing It builds a home it «ets up a 
society and <!o in Act VI we meet Vasantasena mothenng her lover’s 
little boy That boy has a day-cart which he does not like she 
helps him with her ornaments to get a golden cart In a moment she 
herself is in the wrong cart — the cart she would never have liked 
Sakaras cart is detamed owmg to congesbon on the road outside 
Carudatta s hou«e Vasanta^m ^Is m*o it mistaking it for her 
lovers cart and speeds headlong mto the jaw:. of death So does 
CSrudatta whose cart has been occupied by the run away rebel with 
a pnce on his head whom our hero forgives and helps to escape 
Thus the hero and the heroine are in the gnps of cruel fate But 
that fate is here nothing but the little acadents caused by the irre 
ponsible Joy of Life itself Acts VI and VII tell us that the Joy 
of Life has to tiade through the underworld of misery if it should illu 
minate the latter So when VasantassnS in Act VIII falls down 
struck by the mad jealousy of Sakara '•he does so not before she 
evokes the best traits in Vita and the Ceta The stores-house of 
Joy and Grace is looted savs the VHa when he sees the lifeless body 
of Vasantasena Master the poor caitman chokes out. Master 
j ou hav’e committed a grave sin ’ When Sahara confronts both of 
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them face him in a rebellious attitude As for the heroine we need 
not be anxious Her own good deeds come to save her in the form 
of the Samv5haka whom she had earlier saved from the gamblers 
and who is now a Buddhist mendicant In Act I\ Carudatta is 
hauled up before the authonties charged with Vasantasena s murder 
But the whole scene serves more ttte jHirpose of showing how the 
mere presence of the hero is enough to evoke the best not only in the 
Court examiner and the Assessors but even in that vile mother of 
Vasantaicna As to his own safety once again good deeds of the past 
revive to redeem. He is for the present condemned to death not 
because the Court examiner was convinced nor that the Assessors or 
the mother believed in his guilt but, iromcally enough on the evi 
dence of those very ornaments with which Vasantasena had filled his 
son s cart and which the Vidusaka during a scufSe scatters in the 
court Whatever it is the clay-cart now fulfils its functions as a 
symbol of tne nuserable world uplifted by the touch of the joy ol 
life The rebel w'hose life was saved by CSrudatta has now succeeded 
and his first deed as a king is to set CBiudatta free The joy in life 
has now rejuvenated the world and Vasantasena is re united with 
carudatta Without CSrudattas hdp Aryaka would not have been a 
king and but for VasantasgnS CSrudatta would have had no chance of 
saving Aryaka 


We have discussed the play at such length for two reasons 
(1) the Mrcchakatika is the only (at least available) play of the 
dramatist and (2) the play shows the new departure introduced by 
Kalidasa in broader lines It was said m connexion with the 
Malav that Kalidasa with the creation of the worldly Vidusaka 
brought drama nearer to life This feature was emphasised m A sak. 
by the creation of the living characters and scenes with Ufe. iSakun 
tala as a sprightly girl laughmg and enjoying m the company of her 
friends (I) as a lovesick maiden (III) as. a wife recogmsmg her 
responsibiltPes (IV) as a mother fig hting for her position (V) and 
as a woman prepared at aS costs to ^hare witti man the pains and 
pleasures of life — this Sakuntala lives in everyday hfe and thought 
So does Dusyanta a healthy young man with healthy tastes (I and 
11) a lover of beauty and innocence (III) a man knowing and 
shouldering his responsibilities (V and VI) and kind hearted 
father (VII) Likewi'=e the family lif^ with all intimaaes and mtn 
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-cacies is realistically depicted m Act IV The Mfcchakatika too 
introduces life on the stage The «cene of the gamblers m the dis 
reputable locality (II) that of the cartmen dnvmg their carts on 
CTOTded roads (VI VII VIII) the one where the thief effects a 
break into the waU (IV) or where Satara and his fnends chase 
Vasanta^^a m a dark comer of the road (I) or where the two 
police-officers quarrel (VI) — all these are the scenes from the matter 
o' fact world With these two dramatists* San«knt drama pulsates 
with the currents m soaal life The ait of lialidasa is fresh, that 
of Sudraka is powerful Both howe\er are artists to the very tips 
of their fingers 



CHAPTER XV 


THE DOCTRINAIRE DRAMA 
(Nalyosastra of Bharata)^ 

A The Te’ct 

From the early days to the Mrcchakatika of Sudraka we have 
traversed a long vay and as we look back we find m astonishment 
how such a simple commonplace semi religious function like Rect 
tation evolved ultimately into an artistic method of representation 
The changes m the process must naturally enough have been so 
slow and so gradual as to be imperceptible for a long time. But a 
time does come m all such processes of evolution when an inquisitive 
mmd takes the first chance of detectmg and recording those changes 
It need not be added that success alone stimulates and forms the 
subject matter of such a study With Bhasa Kalidasa and Sudraka 
drama grew m success ard populanty Naturally men turned to 
understand analytically if possible thi& new art which was recog 
msed as art quite newly Thus ne find about the fifth or sixth 
century A d an attempt for the first time to systematise and codify 
the results of this study It is not that drama was not studied earlier 
but those earlier studies could not be expected to be systematic for 
two reasons (1) drama as such took time to develop into a distmc 
tively recogm«ed literary art and (2) no standard plays of an artistic 
tyiie could be expected till later still to justify such a study Kali 
dasa and Sudraka mainly contributed m removing both these diffi- 
culties and soon after we have the first treatise on dramaturgy the 
NdlyoiastTo known as that of Bharata 

At the very outset a grave objection ini^t be raised How could 
It be shown that Bharata s book belongs to the 5th or 6th century 
AD’ It has not been and it ccwld not be showit Besides the Nalya 
sastra attnbuted to Bharata and traditionally handed down m 36 
chapters (containing about ^56 verses) may not be the work of 
Bharata In that case the date of Bharata does not affect the date 


1 The references can be found in the 1929 edition of Natya^astra ut 
the Kashi Sansknt Senes No 60 
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of the NalyasaiUa Secondlj some onginal treatise on the art of 
recitation or on rasa as composed by a Bharata might have been 
amplified with reference to later developments Or lastly onginal 
short studies on various topics amcemed with recitation, represen 
tation \oice-culti\ation physical culture etc rmght have been edited 
in an encj clopaedic form Suimi'es like these are proposed not with 
the intention of going round a difficaltj to avoid it but on the actual 
textual evidence The Nctya^astra in its available form is bewilder 
mg by Its construction and chaos On first ofa-^ation its construe 
tion seems so compact and so comprehensive at the same time thtre 
IS so much that seems sensdess and superfluous — as the following 
anal> "^is would show 

Chapter I is m the usual vein singing the glones of the book 
It proves Its divnne ongin and establishes, the sanction of antiquity 
by declaring that iwfja (i) the creation of God Brahma and 
(u) the fiftli Veda open to all castes This fifth Veda was created 
from out of the four Vedas (Verse 17) Here said BrahmS to 
the gods here have I produced an itihasa (19) But the gods 
were unable to perform it so sage Bharata was approached Bharata 
had an enviable advantage m his hundred sons, (25-39) However 
he found out that m the fifth Veda sons alone had not the monopoly 
as in the other four Vedas of taking their father to siarga and success 
and salvation So ha had to request Brahma to create Apsaras 
dam-els to play female roles, With these mitial preparations a nmdi 
and an asuikiU [probably a (panto-) mimic show] of the fight bet 
ween gods and demons were represented (59) on the festive occa 
Sion of Indras victory (56 Mahendra ttfayolsaie) The demons 
naturally resented this public display of their defeat and raided the 
performance A nalyagrha (playhouse) had thus to be created as 
a protective measure. In the meanwhile Brahma pacifies the demons 
by Singing a lynical panegyric of nalya (which is shown to have loo 
noble an aim to vnlify or libel the demons) The playhouse is 
constructed and on Brahma s order Bharata performs the Tanga ptija 
(worshipping the stage) * 

Chapter 11 desenbes in great detail the vanous ways of build 
mg playhou.es as well as the vanous models of playhouses The 


2 The word Tangay/roti) — might mean red<oIour or paint ranga 
—as a noun meaning the painted place where onginally we can imagine- 
one painted curtain as the background. 
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Tvhole description is introduced e<4,eways At the end of the last 
chapter Bharata \vas asked to po’form the jajigapuja and imm& . 
diately after is descnbtd not the r<nig<z pujd but the construction of 
the ndlyagrha (\vhich has been constructed already in I 80-83) 
Even at that Bharata does, not descnbe the house that has been ac 
tually built but engages in a lengthy and general descnption of three 
kinds of playhouses — the vtkrsta (II 34-6) the caturasra (89 ff' 
and the tryasra (102) The ukr^ta seems as its root meaning (viz 
long drawn out ) suggests, to have been an oblong hall with the 
audience facing the stage at one end. The caturasra was different 
since the audience here could be seated four sides of the stage — 
either m a arde or perpendicular to the stage — m the centre The 
tryasra is a 'ort of modification of the last mentioned — the audience 
being on three sides (nght left and front) of the stage. The stage 
Itself was ^ kind of platform raised on wooden pillars The place 
below the platform was the nepalhya gr/w— the entrance to the plat 
form bemg by a passage on the side away from the audience The 
raised part (the platform) was known as the ranga SiT$a Certain 
characters had to effect an entrance not on the platform but in- 
between the audience and the platform. This space was known as 
the Tonga pifha Such an entrance was made by removing the piece 
of cloth hanging on the front side of the platform to screen the 
greenroom below Probably the range puja was performed in the 
green room beneath the platiorm 

Chapter III continues the descnption of this Tonga puja men 
tioned in Chapter I- thus showing the contextual irrelevance of 
Chapter 11 In IV thi range pujd is over and a samavakara (by 
name Amrta manthana) is represented This representation must 
have been a sort of pantomimic show since it is said (lV-4) that the 
audience was pleased with the karma bhava anudarsana as contrast 
edwiththe karma bhava onKiirfona (IV 11) of a ‘dima laterper 
formed in the presence of God Siva. Amikvrtana probably refers to 
recitahon and armdaTsana to mwe (lc. mute) represenlatton Bha 
rata is then advised by Siva to oitroduce dancing in the puriaranga 
(overture) and deputed Tandu (18) to teach the tdndata dance 
(258a) The sages to whom Bfurata is supposed to narrate his 
sastra ask him (258b-260a) why dancing which is connected neither 
with the music of the purvaranga nor with the sense of the play pro 
per should he included in the show Bharata replies, to the dismay of 
some modem critics (or better fanatus) that dancing though not 
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essential to or in a pla> adds to the beauty of the show and the 
amusement of the audience. Verses 19 to 257 descnbe the \-anous 
gestures {karana) postures {ongakara) and movements (.recaka) 
of dancing For the present we are inclined to su'pect these verses 
€ince they so violently s^irate the name of Tagdu (18) from his 
derivative t^dava (25Sa) Chapter V desenbes anew the ptiria 
TCHga modified in the light of Sivas instructions 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the rasa s and the bkaia s This 
•subject is not mtroduced as in any way arising naturally out o* the 
previous discussion Mter the pun. a langa one fails to see the neces 
tity of explaining in great details the various rasa s etc What does 
It matter if the sages choose to ask (not one but) fve irrdev’ant 
questions (i) What is a r<isa > (ii) WTiat i$ a bhctc What is 
meant b> (ui) a sungraka (iv) a kartka and (\) mrukta^ 
(VI 1 3) Apart froin the too inquisitive sages the variety of both 
matter and style m the body of the text it«e]f raises difficulties. In 
the first place besides the u«ual ilokas there are verses in aryfi metre 
•side by side with prose passages This prose i» written in the style 
usual to a commentator employing th® first person plural ( for the 
author) while Bharata from the very begmning as consistently refers 
to himself in the first person singular Secondly the rese s are 
mentioned now as four now a^ eight and a<ain as four ongmal and 
four derived Thirdly the ongmal four via the snigerc the rej 
dra the lira and the tnbkaisa are explained mostly in sloka ? while 
the other four are explained either m aryfi metre or m pro^ Sum 
larly Chapter VII opens with an explanatory passage in prose and 
throughout the chapter we find materials of probably three different 
texts as (a) sloka s, (b) €Ioka s quoted under the heading bkotati 
catTa slokah (to this effect nms a Soka)* and (c) firya s all of which 
are quoted as bhaialt edtra dr^a etc. This i» not the place to suggest 
■any clear-cut theory about the book but one reasonable explanation 
seems to be that Bharata traditionally or truly reputed to be the 
-author of a work on drama must have also written a short treatise 
on the theory of Rasa and that some scholar later on became res 
■ponsible for handing down the two toother It is further interesting 
to note that the topics m ChaptCT VIII are directly connected with 
"the gmeral discu'ssion m the first five chapters and are in direct cem 
■tinuation of Chapter V In the latter the remodelled pur*a ranga 

3 Cf VII 6-10 15 26 28 54 ett 


s. u— S 
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has been descnbed After that should come the play itself As said 
m 1 104-118 and XXI 123 5 a play is an iroitational representation 
so to say of the various modes and mov ements of the people m the 
matter-of fact world This, representation says Bharata is called 
ahhmaya (VIII 7) and thus opeis Chapter VIII describing the four 
different isajs le abkt>ayas of reproduction and representation 
Those four i^ays are 

(i) angika ges..ure acting [Chapters VH XIVJ 

(ii) \'acik4 vpeech delivery [XVXXIIl 
(ill) aharya make up etc XXIII and 
(iv) sattvika * emotion display XXIV 

(i> gesture act 

Under this heading are descnbed the vanous gestures (a) of 
head eyes brows lips and neck (VIII) (b) of hands (IX) (c) of 
chest waist and hips (X) (d) of feet (\1 and XII) (e) of silent 
acting called gati (XIII) and (f) of movements on the stags like 
exit entrance etc. (XIV) 

(ii) vactkabkmaya speech delnery [XVXXII] 

Under this heading are descnbed 
Phonetics (XV 10 33) 

Vanous metres (XV 41 119 and the whole of XVI) 

Figures of Speech and Poetics (XVII 44 119) 

San«knt and Prakrt dialects with their distribution 

(XVIII and XIX) 

Ten kinds of dramatic representation {XX) 

Treatment of dramabc inadents — ttiirtla (XXI) and. 

The form of literary and artistic devdopment — vrtti (XXII) 
No amount of patience or patnotism, much less of reason would 
induce anyone to bdieye that all these passages have a legitimate 
place m a book cn drama To question their genuineness in the 
context IS not to quesbon their intrinsic value Besides the text itself 
IS here so cluin y in arrangement If we want a continuity of thought 

4 Note that m VIII 10 the author says that sattvdca is already des- 
cribed in VII It IS a mistake The sattvika in VII is described as a bhata 
and not as abhmaya Besides the sattvika referred to as an abhinaya is 
actually descnbed ml XXI\ 1 ^satve k^ah pravatnas tu one shouliJ 
attempt to show feelings and emotions 
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we «Jiall have to airange the tect as fo!lov,s XV 1 9 and d440 
XVIII 23 29 35 44a and 4Sb XIX 3711 etc. Thus it wiU be seen 
that m addition to a number of verses two entire chapters XVI and 
XVIII could be safely omitted. As a matter of fact the last \eise 
of XVI shows that that chapter concerns a kavya bandha poetical 
work-more than nalya literature 

In the passages as re-constiucted above we have the description 
and the explanation of tdcikabhmaya after which we are led to the 
ten vanetiea of drama. It is strand however to find that the matter 
in XXXXII is included m vacikabhinaya (since the opening verse 
of XXIlI says that nou ahdiya abhtnaya is to be described etc ) The 
information m these three chapters is more for the dramatist than for 
the actor and yet it is called abhtnaya It was for this reason 
that we have interpreted the word abhi naya as way or method. 
Thus the three chapb rs descnbiog the different methods of the dra 
matists seem to form the earliest nucleus of a treatise on drama 
turgy The various deflniuons and roetncal explanations m these 
chapters are repeated almost word to word in the Da-arfipaka of 
Dhanafijaya and the ^hitya Darpana of Vi'hwan3tha (both works 
on dramaturgy includmg poetics) Bharata first enumerates all Ihe 
details (samgraha) defines all of them one by one (KankS) and 
then explains them m the same order (nirukta) This samgraha 
koTika ntrukia style of Bharata makes the book difficult to foUow in 
comparison with the style of Dhanafijaya who mentions defines and 
explains one detail before he goes to the next. In an intrcdudory 
passage to his work the latter says as much 

vyakime manda buddhiifim jayaU mati vibhramah 
tasya arthas tat padm eva samksipja knyate nja'o 
^ the text 18 diffused the ignorant are liable to be confused 
I am abridging the onginal in the very words of the onginal 
(D R I^) It is clear that the text referred to here i> some natya 
sastra which however has been identified with a rasa sastra by the 
commentator who says vyakune vikgipte vnstinw. ca rcsr sastre 
manda buddhinam pumam matiiwrfm bhavati tena tasya nalya 
ledasya arthah tatpadair eva samksipya rjuvittyd fenyate iti As (he 
treatise on Rasa is -cattered dlarrar^ and exhaj«tne the 
Ignorant are likely to be confused therefore the information of the 
nalya leda is presented here abridged tn the ongmal words and 
arranged systematically From the use of the word natya veda and 
rasa §astra it is dear that Bharata s Natya sastra as available today 
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15 being referred to It la equally dear tiiat neither Dhanaiijaya nor 
hia commentator Dhanika likes the introduction of -Soso s m a book 
on dramaturgy 

(ill) aharyabhtnaya (XXIII) and (iv) sSttiika or 
samanyabhtnaya (\XIV) 

In \Xin the aharyabhmaya is descnbed Tliat phrase seems 
to include the make up of the characters as ttdl as the stage-set 
tmg (\XIII 1) In the next chapter thelastie the sattvika abhinaya 
IS descnbed The following three chapters — ^XXV, XXVI and XXVII 
— descnbe miscellaneous thmgs like the charactenstics of the vanous 
characters the citrabhinaya (a more or less insipid repetition of and 
minor additions to the chapters on migtkabhtnaya) and sundry de- 
tails, like directions to or descnption of the audience etc In the next 
SIX chapters the various musical instruments tunes etc are descnbed 
The onl> thing to be noted here is the opening of XXVIII in the 
•'tyle of a commentator and in prose as — 

alodyaitdhm idanm tySkhyasyamak tad yotha now we 
shall explain the rules on musical instniments etc. 

Once again the different characters (types or standardised ones) 
^ith their vanous functions are descnbed in XXXIV and XXXV 
In the last chapter XXXVI— the names of the sages who are asking 
<juesuons to Bhaiata are enumerated (a bold and bnlliant 
afterthought ') Hie puna ranga is once again descnbed and finally 
the glory of drama of Bharata and his sons and descendants and 
heirs and successors is sung The curtain drops a» if weanly after 
a verse in the longest— sragdhara—mtire and in the fashion of later 
bharata lakyas In wntmg such a long and dragging work perhaps 
Bharata had improsed his poetic capacity enough to write a single 
verse in the longest metre i 

B Criticism of the information in the N S 
From the summary above wie thmg is dear that the present 
Natyasastra, far from being the earliest, is quite a later composition 
The accurate analysis the copious infmmation and the cntical vem 
(though concealed) presume the earlier existence of numerous plays 
and numerous attempts to understand them It iS evident that at 
the time the NdtyasasUa assumed its present form Prama had estab 
li&hed itself as a popular and a regular feature m social life. "What 
does it matter whether Bharata wrote it or was merely responsible 
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for ;t as long as the book h6I(i> up Drama to the admiration of the 
readers and as the only entertainment common to all irrespective of 
caste and culture ’ No ucsider then that regular and well constructed 
playhouses existed at this time. The book reveals a b toncal sense 
in descnbing the different types of playhouses In the early days 
such shows might have taken place m the open. But says Bharata 
the demons took it into thtir heads to create disturbances So it 
was considered advi%able to constnict v ell guarded places (I 53 79 
II 1 27) On certam occasions if tht Manager or Patron so deeded 
plays were represented in the open (XIV &4) The time of the day 
too was prescribed lor pertcamances Generally speaking midnight 
noon tim< twilight and m^^l times were prohibited (which shows that 
Bharata had an eye on the business side of Drama ') The actual 
times were feed as under 

(i) A play which is pleasant to the ears and based on tradi- 
tion® IS to be represented dunng the earlier part of the day 
(purvShna) 

(u) A play wherein the Sattva quality (m acting and in re 
presentation) predominates and where there ij, plenty of instrumental 
music — Is to be staged in the latter part of the day faparShna) 

(in) play in the Kaioih style dealing with ivigSro rasa and 
with plenty of music and smgmg is to be staged early at night (le. 
immediately after sunset) and 

(iv) \ play of high sentiments treating mosUv the feortma 
rojfl IS to be staged in the morning 

Attempts hav e been made to show that this time allotment is 
more or less based on saoiUhc and hygiemc and psychological con 
siderations In spite of their ingenuity these attempt-, presume too 
much to convince As a matter of fact it appears that the four fold 
division above relates to the foar different types or styles or vrhis 
of drama. The p'ay referred to m (i) j> obviously the bharati type 
that m (ii) IS, sattiafi more or less the third is certainly kaisikt 
and the last, if not crabkd i3 one that is different from the first 
three. TVe have shemn m an earlier jdace that the traditional and 
continuous stages in the evolution of Sansknt drama were bkcralt 


5 ■kX\ II so 03 

6 Cf tstiwso maya srftah sa suietu ri^ufyotam (I 19> Th" very 
first p oduction is called tltbasa ( = ttadi on) 

7 Chap 111 
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sdttvatt kaistki and arabhait Further we are told in I 17 what each 
of the four Vedas contributed to the making up of drama Let us 
place all this information side by side 


1 bharafl I 

Recitation 

Rgveda i 

pafhya 

purvanha 

2 sattvati 1 

Reatation 
with gestures 

Samaveda 

chanting j 

apai^ha 

3 kaisild 

Impersonation 

Yajurveda 

abhinaya 

early mght 

4 arabhati 

RepresentatiOTi 

Atharvana 

rasa 

early morrung 


It will be seen from the above that style has more to do with the 
time of performance. Where there is mere recitation the earlier 
part of the day is more suitable both from the reciters as well as 
the listeners point of view Early morning fresh and energetic is 
as suited for emotional acting Where gesture pla>s an important part 
the light of the advanced day (apaiSnha) is more convenient 
Similarly for impersonation to be successful (espeaally WT*h the 
conveniences of those days) night time is the best Bharata however 
prescnbes only early night for two reasons (i) ladies take part in 
plays of kaMkI s*>Ie and (ii) the type of the playhou&es was not 
euited for night performances Nowhere in the text do we read of a 
roofed playhouse Under thc«e circumstances night performances 
were possible— unless a play was staged for the ehte within the four 
walls of a well lit palace or mansion Bharata, however mentions 
with a touch of humour (conscious or uncorscious) that he is op 
posed to night representations on principle ’ Drama he says would 
be the destroyer of sleep (natyam nidta vinasanam XXVII 92) 
Let us only hope that the sage is too sincere to insinuate 

Open or closed the problems of the playhouse did not serious 
ly affect the staging A dramatic repre®entation was as desirable as 
any other ntual and as much if not more entertaining Not only 
was the drama a dmne inspiration drawn^ from the four holy Vedas 
but the incidents (vrtta) and the treatment (vitti) m it were equally 
divine in origin and conception. The very first production i the 
samavaka'a called the Churmng of Nectar dealt with the doings 
of the gods (IV 4) The wcccmd show — dima vanety — deal' with 
the burning of the Three Walls by God &va (IV 11) Further in 
the very early stages iSiva himself undertook the task of introducing 
music and dance in the perfomance. Similarly the various irttis 
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3 e the mooes of treatment originated fr<ttn the fight of Divine Lord 
Acyata with the demons Madnu and Kaitabha (XXII 2ff) It is 
ro wonder that drama under such au*puxs should soon develop 
into ten \arieties though it u a wonder that no new vaneties were 
introduced b> the dramatists or recognioed b> the cnucs e\er since. 
Perhaps the later dramatists were less onginal or the later cntics less 
observant or the sanctity attached to Bharatas name was too solemn 
to allow any departures \s for BharaU himself he enume-ates and 
classifies and defines and eiqDlains the tai vaneties Incidental!) he 
has pomted out some general features (XXI) Thus any play m 
general has h\e mam ways of knif^mg i amdht) its mcidenls To 
■open with th^ story of the play is narrated in outline \m-ikl a) the 
particular incidert. or incidents that gi\e ri«e to a dramatic situa 
tion should then be introduced ipreii mukAa) afterwards should be 
<fescnbed the situation that heightens the dramatic sense by coming 
in conflict with or contran to the preceding incident (gerfc/ia) a 
■dramatic way should be suggested to «teer through this, conflict (an 
werso or iiwarra) a.id finally the desired end ‘•houW devdop imr 
tahaia) do admire Bharata tor fu-» power of ob«er.auon and 
understanding It will appear howerer that here Bharata has done 
nothing great except coining some technical words The five stages 
of development mentioned above are just the five members of a syl 
logism m Indian logic In a logical syllogism th*re is first the prati 
jii<, a statement or a «ort of enj*'CiaiJon of the thing to be proved A 
heu or a logical reaeon is then stated Thirdly there is a dmanto 
or analogy which is applied iti fuma) m the fourth statement to the 
■thing to be proved with the result that the thing is proved (sid 
dhSnla) Likewise, accordmg to Bharata the dramatist fir^t sum 
manses the dev elopments in his play <mukh<i) then cites an incident 
which would bear out such a development ipratmukf’a) give^ 
examples similar or dissimilar (garbla) equates the example to the 
problem m fund (aitmarsa) and thus am\e> at the promised deve 
lopment {mTiakara'^ This logically stnct analysis as will be shown 
later was responsible for a senes of stereotyped play's. Perhaps Bha 
rata did not realise that art was not logic but mane that it was not 
feed tfiiy. IresYi m lorm and po«« 

(C) PkeBharatv DRVMV'5 

It cannot be 'upposed that Bharata produced this analysis with 
■out any models before hmi nor should it be h“Id that from the very 
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beginning plays -were written in &nsknt with such an artistic treat- 
ment We have already suggested the probable stages o£ the deve- 
lopment of early Sanskrit Drama. A closer study of Bharata s ten 
varieties of representations supports that suggestion of ours to a great 
extent Of the ten vaneties four are of the simplest type not that 
they are mere short sketches but the mode of treatmenL m these four 
— the anka the prahastma the bhana and the uthi — is elemoitary 
Each of these four has only two of the live samdH s or ways of deve- 
lopment VIZ the first and the last That means that none of these is 
in any way different from mere recitation Bharata himself adds 
explicitly that the enka should have the bharafi or the recitahonal 
style (XX 100) The other three alsj are probably m the bharati 
style.* As an artistic improvement on tlttse four we have the tya- 
yo^a and the ihamTga These have no garbha and aitmarsa son 
dkts A story is told an incident represented and the play ends The 
ihamrga deals with heavenly and women (XX 82) and the vya 
yoga with a well known hero and a few female characters (XX 94) 
Battles are to be represented m both (and probably these battles are 
descnbed in songs) The samtakcra and the dma are a further im 
provement They lack only one siimdAi viz tht attmarsa We have 
already seen that Bharata mentions the«e two (IV 4 11) as the 
first dramatic representatic«b By first it is not meant that 
they are the earliest of the ten vaneties Before these there was 
no impersonation — and so probably Bharata does not mclude 
them among representational performances Lastl> we have the 
nataka and the prakarona These two have all the five samdkt s A 
true to life representation (le. an attempt for it) might be beheved 
in at this stage. Let us now arrange the ten varieties as under 


Source 

Mode 

Varieties 

: Stage 

R V 

Bharati 

anka bhana vnthi prahasana 

1 

S V 

Sattvati 

lyySyi^ ihamrga 

2 

■i V 

|Kai4iki 

samavak^ dima 

3 

A V 

Arabhati 

1 

inataka piakarana | 

4 


How does the abov e anangemoit help us to find out the drama- 
tist predecessors of Bharata’ The answer to this question will. 


8 Cf D R III 50 
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under the present circumstances be more a reasonable guess than a 
dogmatic decision. With later works on dramaturgy like the D R 
and the S D no difficulty arises smoe their authors or commentators 
explain their observations with reference to particular plays No 
such satisfaction can be had m the N S Nevertheless there are 
situations which are provoking or tempting m this respect For 
example m XIII are described the vanous gestures to represent cer 
tarn movements In XIII 88 we are told how a chariot nder and a 
chanoteer are to be represented as movmg on their nde In XIII 90 
the author teUs us how a nde in the sky or atmosphere are to be shown 
bj bodily gestures In sansknt plays vre are not certam that a 
chano*^ passes through the atmosphere anywhere except m Act VII 
of Kffiidasas. Abhijnmia safcuntalam and the first act of Vik Sum 
larly in XIX Bharata is giving suggestions for the names of certain 
characters in plays With refuence to the name of a courtesan be 
suggests 

datta Tmtii ca «ena iti vesyanaroSni l^rayet 
The name of a courtesan (should end) m -dattS mitrS or 
sena (XIX 33) 

Though the first two types of names are common m sansknt 
plays both for courtesans as w^ as court ladies the last occurs only 
in the Mfcchakatika of Sudraka where the courtesan heroire is 
named Vasanta «ena ® Again if Bharata says that death should not 
be represented on the stage there is stronger reason to believe that 
he must have known and fdt what it is to see death on the stage m 
a play like the Urubhanga asenbed to Bn^sa Vriiatever that be, "Re 
hasten to repeat that this is not strong evidence (perhaps no evidence) 
to arrive at a conclusion At the same time it is undeniable that 
Bharata did have some standard plays before formulatmg his 
rules ^e know of no other earlier standard plays than tho«e of 
Bhasa Kalid3«a and sudraka If however the author of the N S 
IS deliberately conceiling such references m o'der that hii» book be 
dajr^ed (and acclaimed! most antiqaanan vre refuse to be cntical 
and to spoil the humour of the 'ituabon We Rill bear in our mind 
but we shall not mention it aloud that the author of the available 
'Crsion or the N S docs know the play’s ot Bhasa o! ISlidasa and 
of Sudnka 


^ In the play Canidatta asenbed to Bha-a thi character is simply 
called nayilS (heroinp) 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE PLAYS OF KING SRI HARSA 

Great writers as all other great moi nse like the morning suil 
They bring with them a freshness of feeling and vigour and vitality 
They disperse before them the long accumulated darkness of the past 
and illummate beneath them the path of future And like the mom 
mg sun they ca't a long shadow wherein the substance is given an 
appearance of undue promin«ice In this respect great wnters are a 
boon and a curse a boon of life to the world and a curse of stagna 
tion to literature Prospero keeps Ariel as his prisoner So does 
the genius keep the soaring young spmts as its prisoners It is a 
great advantage to most modem societies that they are led by medio- 
crities A genius that dazzles when seen also blinds in following The 
«tudy in the last chapter tllu<trates the general tendency of acceptmg 
great minds as standard for all times The plays of KSlidasa and his 
fore runners were studied analysed and because th^y were felt as 
works of unusual merit were held up as models to be coped 
I\ihd3sa IS not to blame The very example of a genius breaking 
down all shackles becomes a new and a stronger shackle to his 
admirers Left to himself Kalidasa would have advised (if he had 
no better bu8ine«s) any aspinng young writer in such words Live 
and live thy own life «ee feel and write But the critics had the 
advantage of him and said see K^iddsa feel what he describes 
and repeat what he wntes No wonder that for a long time to come 
the history of San-krit as well as of some vernacular literatures is a 
race in imitating Kalidasa and his class In the fore front of this 
race is His Majesty King Sri Hai?a of Kanoj who ruled about 
610 A.D — 642 AD 

Sri Harsa is credited with the authorship of three Sanskrit play» 
— PriyadarsikH Ratnavali and Nn^nandam. It is not of great interest 
to us whether the king himself or his court poets under their patrrais 
name wrote these plays Genius makes no pretence to the author 
slnp of these plays and between the patrim king and his court poets 
like Bana the kmg has decidedly an advantage He need not have 
■written these plays and stiH we would have found cwt the poet in 
him. His adventures and his accon^dishments as a king (and also as. 
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described, in the Har»a-caiiia of Banal and as a connois.eur re\eal 
a mind keenly susceptible to surroundings In his bfe time he had 
the privilege of belongmg by turns to the tvro great religions of the 
day siz Hinduism and Buddhi'^m. His exptrience was varied and 
unusual His father died his only sister was lo&t and in searching 
her his elder brother died his sister returned widowed and wedded 
to Buddhism and left a deep impression on him When quite a 
young man he was called upon to rule the kingdom On his death 
he left behind him an Empire and three Sansknt plays 

All the three plays — P D Rat and Nag — show one hand 
through and one mind behind them gradually improving in craft and 
Confidence The two plays.— P D and Rat — deal with the story of 
that popular hero Vatsaraja or Udayana tang of Kausamt. They 
are different from one another becau-^ their titles differ from one 
another and the titles differ from one anoiher because the names of 
the two heroines differ from one another Essentially there is no dif 
ference between them and no lusiification for two of them The 
tuperffcial difference is due to the passage of tune from thi* writing 
of the one to the writing of the other P D opens m diffidence, 
devebps into confusion and ends m chaos and convention \s the 
play opens King Vatsa has escaped from pnson along with Vasava 
dattS his wife His general has defeated and killed \mdhyaks u in 
the south and has brought with him PnneesS Pnyadarsika (heroine; 
nustakm? her for the daughter of the «!ain adversary In this dis 
guise the heroine is left in the queens tutelage After a ume the 
tang sees her She is now grown up and tang Vatsa falls in lov e with 
her rhen follows the usual type of court intrigue under Vid^>2kas 
auspices A plav written about the King is to be staged Priya 
darsika is assigned the queen s role m the play And here the real 
tang gets the chance of making love to the heroine (as the play 
queen) The mtngue' is mtngued Not interested m the play the 
Vidirsaka goes to sleep and babbles out tne truth- The queen u 
migry Her anger is further mcen'od because the king has dmc 
nothing to save her uncle who has lost his fangdorr and libertv By 
the bme the tang a>ks foigjveness hu, general returns after success 
fully saving the queens ancle and reinstating him fhe queer is 
pleaded at this gracious move on the part of her husband and returns 
It by setting free the so-long impnconed heroine That girl however 
has swallowed poison in deepair and is saved only by the wamca] 
powers (charms) of the king It transpires ultimately that tne 
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hcromi. i!> no other than the dau^ter of the queens unde. In ac 
cordince \\il!i an earlier betrothal this love-mamage (’) is brought 
about b> the queen herself 

A similar story wth K^ida^a lias lent it«!elf to a lively drama 
tit treatment in Uie hlSlav But Harsas P D is too poor in execu- 
tion The whole of Act I is a sort of vaskanibhaka prosaically 
narrating tlie background ol the play In Act I the heroine does 
not appear on tlic sLagt at all Act II is in imitation of Khlidasa. 
Tlic htroine goes to the pond and is tormented by the bees as Sakun 
tala is and Vatsa like Du$yanta steps forward to her hdp. 
When PriyadarSika is calling for help tlie Vidi^fca says 

bhat-ati sakala prthw pantrapa <amarthana \ atsaidj^a partitra 
ynnutucctimindivankam aknndasi (Lady, you are being protected 
by Vat<an]a Uie strong protector of tlie whole world and yet you 
oil upon Uic maid Indivanka for help) , when SakuntalS too cnes 
for help (A. Sak. I) her fnends tease her by sayung ke Svam, pan 
tpjtum Du<yantam akranda r3ja nksitav'yani tapovanani 
ndma (who arc we to iprotca you’ A hernutige is to be 
protected by the tang Call upon Dusyanta) The situation 
in K ^Ik. Is more dramatic, more genuine and more enjoy- 
able since Du-^yarita is actually standing there, known to the 
audience but rot seen by the girls. In P D not only the 
'ludiuicc but the heroine al'O knows that slie i» already m the arms 
of \ aKi Again in Act HI wc ha\e a play wiilun the play It has 
piO\xd too mucli for the young writer The «cene is laid (m the mam 
pis ' ) nc.ir the pond as the Act r^icns and then is clumsily shifted 
to the preksT wra tlie Music Hall of the palace ’ As the play withn 
Uic phy proceeds, thu Aldusaka, like his ca^te-fdlow in the Mabv., 
goes to <Jocp and mutters out tht truth. The desenphon of the music 
(111 lO'l and tlte spcecli of the Kancukm (111-3) are r^ieated word 
for word m Nag 1 14 and lA 1 respectively In Act I\ the hero 
sa\Ts the heroines hf«. bv means of his mag’cal powers. Mancal 
powcis •"re "gain ir‘roduced (though thiv time the hero is depnved of 
thcml in Rat IV As a matter of fact it anpears as if the author 
wrote the R^L «.iinplv to irmroxe on and remove the defects m ttie 
P D In the Rat the heroine sccs Oie hero n Act I as the latter is be- 
ing worshipT^d bv the quran whie the hero and the heroine n ttie 
P D ^ c'^di other f ir the fir«t lime m Act TI AVith only two Acts te- 
mainng then, is less scope for devdenmert in die P D while m die 
R-t the lo%e-<ory proceed* Iwisklv from the betnnniag of Act II 
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Nor was the dramatist prepared to wnte nmre than four Acts The 
story demanded but the conventional rules refused more than four 
Acts to a napla So like a strert artist harassed by a policeman 
His Majesty sri Har?a packs off las matenal^ with martistic hurry 
Once agam in P D III the heroine s fnend tells the Vidusaka that 
the heroine is in love with the king and the Vidu^aka returns the 
compliment by tellmg as plainly that the king also is in love with the 
herome. This is not even good story tdlmg, much less a dramatic 
situation It will not do for a dramatist to forget that no character 
can speak to another character (escepw in the ca«e of bad actmg) 
without bemg heard by the audience Harsa seems to have found 
this out since m Rat II he tnes. to make an identical situation 
more dramatic but utilismg a myna bird What the heroine tells ht r 
fnend is heard by the my«<z which repeats it later m the presence 
of the king Siraildrlj the clumsiness of the pla> within the plav of 
the P D IS avoided in the Rat where the heroine through the clever 
ness of the Vidiisaka is brought m the di^ise of the queen herself 
For the same purpose of dressing the heroine in the queen s robes the 
iamatist had to u«e a plav within the play m the P D Lastlv 
Act IV of the P D is a hopeless jumbk of events In a similar 
situation in Rat IV the minister 1 augandharayana bnngs in a 
magician who sets the palace on fire. Viiavadatta suddenly remem 
‘hers that the herome is fettered and the king immediately rushes to 
help The fire was an illusion aeated by the magician. Otherwise 
says Yaugandharayana how could the king be brought to the hero 
me’ Apart from that the inadent reveals’ the nobility of Vi^ava 
datta and the heroic love of the king for the heroine. In the P D 
two situahons are introduced either of which could have brojght 
about the freedom of the impnsoned heroine the help rendered bv 
the king to her uncle had put the queen m such a gracious mood tliat 
she was prepared to «et the heroine free Or the heroine swallows 
poison which fact would have «»quall> «erved the purpose As it i« 
the attempted suicide is absurd and superfluous — unless the drama 
tist was keen to •^how that his hero was in no waj inffnor to i 
•snake-charmer ' The heroine however found out that it was too 
dangerous to attempt suiade at the end of the play and so m the 
■Rat she tnes that ruse m Aa 111 Not only that the heroine of 
the Rat is in the queens robes while attOTipting suicide The 
King (hero) thinkmg that tho queen hM^f is comnittin? suicide 
rushes to her takes her in his arnjo protests his love and lo ' the 
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real queen comes on the stage and detects what she thinks a trea- 
chery — the second one within a few nunutes This situation adds 
to the gaiety of the comedy On the whole, the Rat shows its 
author as a dramatist of no ordinary talents The very ideas and 
situations of the P D are repeated m the Rat but their exquisite 
polish in the latter shews not only the boldness but the onginahty 
of the artist The attempt of Harsa to wnte successfully withm the 
restricted field of rules of dramaturgy was at last achie%ed in the 
Rat Perhaps Harsa was too good a king to set to his subjects a 
lesson in revolt by himself flouting the rales of dramaturgy Never 
theless he seems to have made a bold attempt to breafC 
loose in originality That attempt was a failure. So after 
hav mg wntten Na^Lnanda in that attempt he reverted to 
the early methods and rewrote his Pnyadaoka in other 

words he wrote the RatruvaC 

Naganandam is of course, a play different from both the Pnya- 
dar&ika and the Ratnavaff The fact that the NSganandam deals with 
a hero who ends as a Buddhist is of no relevance It is only m the 
last two Acts that the play take;> a Buddhistic tone in the first 
three the hero— Jimutavahana— does not do or say what cannot be 
done or said by a non Buddhist. What males N3g different from 
the other two plays is the very basis of dramatic treatment The 
two natila s represent love within the court life and the palace walls 
In the Nag love tran«cends fort walls and national boundaries It 
la love that we have met with in Kalidlsas plays especially m the 
A slL So as m the latter the opening scene m Nag is laid m a 
hermitage The two plays ran exactly on the same lines the only 
difference being that the A. ^k. is conceived by a master mind 
Jimutavahana enten> the hermitage his nght eye throbs (cf A. Bak 
I 14) he meets the heroine and the two fall m love Love in Kali 
dasa s play pours forth m profuse strains of unpremeditated art 
m the r^g it is premeditated s nee Gaun her goddess, lias told the 
heroine in a vision of the coming of this ■'trangpr lover Mitravasu 
the heroine s brother comes to the hero with a proposal on behalf 
of his sister Jimutavahana demors nof knowing that the girl he 
has fallen in love with and the girl proposed are one and the same. 
The heroine seeing from cover all these attempts m a fit of disap- 
pointment attempts suiade. To mate matters wor=e, the hero has 
just sketched the lady of his heart and Ma]a 3 ravati the herome 
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does rot Imow that it is herself Jimilta\dhana rushes to help and 
saves the girl iNow it is knoxvn tfiat the heroine MalayavaS and the 
Sister Mitiavasu and the girl sketched are all one and the same. The 
loiers run into each others anus and by the end of Act III the 
marriage is celebrated with the sancticm of the heros parents In 
Act IV JTmutavShana comes to know of the sad plight of the Naga s 
(®nakes) who are murdered m numbers b> Gaiuda the Celestial 
Hav,L To a\ert a total ertinction of his race the King of the Naga s 
makes an arrangement with Canida to send to tlie latter each day 
one naga to be de\ cured The hero wandering by the sea shore 
i3 moved bi the waihng of a naga mother whose son is to be tha' 
da> s victim JImutavahana offers himself «p m the place of that nlja 
and Is earned away by Garuda Jn Act V the o'd parents and the 
wife of the hero come to know of his fate and prepare for "elf 
inimolataon In the meanwhile Garuda retires, v ith the hero n ortall> 
wounded admires the selflessness and the moral courage of his 
victim, recognises him as the great Jlirutavahana and finall> relents, 
and promises to stop his murderous activities In the presence of 
his familj and fnends the hero «uccunbs to his wounds Imme 
dia’elj the goddess Gauri appears m answer to Malajavatis prajer 
and brings the hero back to hfe Garuda on his part fetches, nectar 
from heavens and does more than he has promi<ed b> resuscitating 
all the nSga s he had killed Thus the play gets the title of NSgn 
nandam i e. the ananda bliss or resu-citation of the Nagas Let us 
unagme the ananda of Harsa too who m imitation of the great 
Asoka after his Kalmga campaign might have promised like the 
Garuda in the play to cea«e his murderous activities and wars It 
would not be fair otherwise 

What was thi object of the dramatist in writing this pla> ’ It 
IS usually held that feri HaiM wrote it either to extol and preach 
Buddhism or that he wTote it when he himself had been converted 
to Buddhism. The Nandi opening verse, is a pTa>er to Buddha 
IT the body of the play the Brahnun fool Vidicaka is made ndiculcais 
with his sacred thread tom and his ignorance held up to scorn Such 
features are quoted in evidence of the Buddhistic tendency of the 
play As for the fun poked at the Vida aim we need not be cn 
tical Even in the apparentlv non Buddhistic Proadariika Hai^ 
makes his hero ndicule the Vidusaka m these words veda samkhyaya 
eva aveditam brahmanyam 'You have proved jour Brahminhood 
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by mentioning the number of Vedas ' The ignorance of the Vidu?aka 
in this respect is the stodc m trade of Sanskrit dramatists irrespec 
tive of their religion. Similarly the opemng prajer to Buddha does 
not necessarily convey that the author js a Baddlust. Buddha has 
a place among the ten mcamations. If Sri Har?a intended to smg 
the glories of Buddhism in this play he must be condemned as a very 
poor artist The first three Acts of the play would be «o di pro- 
portionate the remaining two Acts so msufiicient to com ey the dra 
rmtists intention Secondly a verse aimmon to all his three pro- 
logues reads 


loLe han ca bodhi sattva cantam 
The story of the Bodhi sattva is popular enough. 

But the story in the play about Jimutavahana. True JImuta 
vahana is mentioned in other authorities as a Bodhisattva and m the 
play Itself Garuda speaks of the hero as a Bodhisattva * It is rather 
strange that the hero should be referred to as Bodhisattva once only 
in the five Acts of the play In other earlier plays Jimutavahana was 
mentioned as a Bodhi sattva And yet tn Hai^ does not insist. Is 
these circumstances we are inclined to believe that our author had no 
idea of depicting a Buddhist hero The conception of Universal Love 
m Buddhism came to the aid of Hat^a who wanted to depict Ideal 
Love by providing a hero from its pages The background and the 
atmosphere in Act I make a brilliant beginning for such a story of 
love. But by the end of Act III the play slipped through his fingers 
and descended to the levd of an average love story In the A Sk. 
Kalidasa introduced a clever tnck by taking Pu?yanta away to a 
field of apparently higher responsibility viz the Kingdom But our 
Buddhistic hero has lost his longdora. can go nowhere and ultimately 
in Act III has to dismiss the heroine by descnbing her poetically in 
one verse What is our hero to do when the author himself js at his 
wit s end ’ In a fit of desperateness on the parts of both the drama 
tist and of his hero the way of death had to be chosen. To «how 
love at ith highest the hero had to die but he could not die a legi 
timate death since rules of drama prohibited it So Haisa had to 


1 Act II of course it need rot be added that the \idusaka men 
tions the Vedas as four five and ax. Q also Act II of BhSsa s AiimaraJca 
•where the Vldusaka menbons RanSTaija as a treabse on dramaturgy ' 

2 kim bahunS bodhi sattva era ayam rnaya vyapeditah VI 
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-fall back on a reUgioui. esojae. JlmOtavahana dies on the stage be- 
<auie he ib a Bodhisattva » He is not bound by the rules formulated 
by sages of Vedic cult. ThUb the play closes as tamdy as it opea= 
■brilliantly And now the list of Har«as failures mduded both Pnya 
darsika and Nag^anda. We haiie shown aboie how the defects of 
the P D were improved upon m the RaL Likewise some of the 
unsuccessful artifices in the Nag are retouched in the Rat I he 
-sketching of one lover (heroine) by tho other (hero) in the Nag is 
utilised to better puipo^ and with greater effect in the RaL The 
fooling of the Vidusaka m Nag III with a bad pun on the word 
\am (to paint or to de^cnbe) the scenes of revelry again in 
Nag III are more picturesquely and nwre discreetly depicted m 
■Rat I 

On the whole it appears that Haisa was keen to improve. Even 
in his last play however there are venous blemishes The unnecs*saiy 
repetition at length of the dialogue between SascankS and Su.am?atS 
in Act II through the myna bird is an lUustraQon to die point. The 
lung could hav’S known it in anv other way lessS annoying to the 
audience. Besides a monkev ha> to be introduced let loose to bnflg 
about «uch a situation. Wtut a monkey to up»et and frighten the 
■whole palace ' True KSlidasa al^ leU a monkey !oo»e in his Ma 
lavikSgmmitram but u does not develop such fnghtful and fanaful 
consequences This is one of th( major defects of Sri Harsa as a 
dramatist Hts art know^ no economy 

The real trouble with Hai^a was that he waS least qualified W 
"be a dramatist A knowledge however thorough of all thf* rules of 
dramaturgy is not in it^df suffiaent to wnte a good play Sri Harsa 
bke most of the Sanskrit dramaUsts borrows the story from an eadier 
source But when it comes to re-telhng it m a dramatic form he 
fails His characters, are mostly story tellers and as such we are not 
interested in what happens to them t^■en in three or four principal 
characters there is no life at all Either they are dummies stuffed m the 
tradibonal form or thej are the moutluneces of the poetic author 
Tie know beforehand what his characters are going to say and what 
we do not know would bt indevant lyrical outburst Hib VidTsaka 
for example, has no individuality He ts not as naturally a ^ 

•naturally a scoundrel as he should hav^ been Oi all occasions where 

T Note the wo d bodhisattva used only orce m the play and that 
too when the hero is dead fvyrapaditah) 

SL_9 
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he makes a fool of him«elf >ou can hear the author prompting and 
pushing behind Sunilarl> except m the Ratnavali to some degree 
the heroines of Har^a are dull automata who submit to destmy m 
a rituahstic manner, submit to their lover m a conventional manner 
and are married at la^t more out of pitj for their helplessness than 
in the name of true love With such a Vidiisaka as his fnend and 
such a herome as his beloved the hero cannot but be a school master 
only he is more temperamental suite he lives amidst luxury and beau- 
ty From a comer of a stag^ he declaims (le dictates to the sdiool- 
bojs) poetic description of the of the heroine of sunnse and 
sunset at the end of Act I or II or III To take an example the 
whole of RaL I is poetry pure and simple Of the eighteen long 
verses in the mam ^cene no less than thirteen are sung by the Img 
He descnbes the festivities (5 verses) his queen (4 verses) and the 
evenmg (2 verses) The fact that Sn Hai^a now and then rises to 
great poetic heights does not miUgate his delects as a dramatist. 
Whenever Harsa finds that the play is not moving in action he hust- 
les in characters like so many errand boys and hushes them out with 
as much lack of taa and gra^ Thus to take an instance in NSg 
IV the hero is wandering along on the beach He wonders what the 
mounds are He pushes m Mitrfivasu to say that those mounds are 
not the Malaya rar^ but heap& of nagas (snakes) bones Then 
he explains the fate of the naga^ No sooner is this mformation 
given (to the audience) than a messenger comes to say that ^fitifi- 
vasu IS urgently wanted by his father Why ’ Let the servant him 
self answer pratiharah — (kame) evam evam Attendant — 
(whispers) so-and so In other words Mitravasu is packed off by 
the dramatist 

It IS needless to add examples The only marvel is how such a fine 
poet turned out to be such a poor dramatist As a patron, he rmght 
have been pampered by the court pundit, a. a king His Majesty 
might have less scope for insight and observation But this is not 
all What IS more to the point is the artificiality of Sn Harsa s 
dramas He wrote plays we are almost compelled to say not 
because be wanted or felt to study the various aspects of life Poetry 
to him was an accomphshment and not an urge Prama with him 
was a prcxJuct not of life but of learning — learning the rules on 
dramaturgy Bharata says that Ins first performance was given rai 
the occasion of Indra festival (NS I 56) So Haisa s Naganandam is 
staged as is said m the prologue on Indra festival day Similarly 
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a natika treated in Spi^ra rasa could be staged onl> at spring time 
so the P D and the Rat are staged on the occasion of the Spring 
festival It IS for this rcacon that sri Har$a mentions in his pro 
logues four requisites for a successful performance, vtz (i) a clever 
poet, (ii) an appreaati\e audience (ui) stalled actor= and (i\) a 
popular stor> Though it b gratifying to note that Harea takes only 
25 pc credit for himself it was an ill day that handed over one of 
the mo«t popular forms of litMature into the hands of a king The rule 
of law and order was transferred to the realm of literature ViTio knows 
if Har?a did not emplov some pedants to formulate new rules with 
reference to his pUjs alone and did not thus gi\e his To>al sanction 
by writing m the decajnng Sanskrit language to the bam«hment of 
intellectual democrats and artistic anarchists 


4 Unfortunately we ha'e DhaniLa the comrcenutor of Dhananja 
yas DaSaiupaka quoting and illustrating oo'tly from Sn Harsa» plays 



CHAPTER XVII 
A REVIVAL 

(VisakhMtitla and Bkavabhutt) 

We saw in the la't chapter that with King 6ri Har$a Sanstnf 
drama assumed a ddinite form and was already on its way to stan 
dardisation The increasing distance between the wntten Sansknt 
and its spoken dialects and the hterar^ fashion set by such a power 
ful king turned Sansknt drama mto an intellectual lumirj We 
might even go further and say that immediately after Hai^a play 
writing was placed on the curriculum of a poets degree. We might 
imagme on the analogy of the restoration penod in England a ple- 
thora of plays— small plajs by small writers Most probably the same 
theme viz the love affairs of a king satisfied the poetic fanaes of 
each and ever> writer At a time when play writing is a literary 
fashion a poet as well as a philosopher or a grammarian can legiti 
mately be eitpected to write a p!a> The result is inevitable. Dwima 
ceases to be what it should be both functionally and technical!) That 
such was the ca‘’e could be seen from the strong protests of two 
great dramatists after Harsa Vi§akh2datta the author of Mudra 
RSksasa spieaks of plays of bad wnters which begm one way and end 
quite in another one. (kukavi krta nafakasya iva anyanmukhe 
anyannirvahane) He is sick of pedants wnting or taking interest in 
drama In the prologue he tells us that ha is wnting his play for an 
audience that is particularly appreaative of (this branch of) litera 
ture (kav’ya vi^esa vedmyam pansadi prayuhjanasya) He hmi<^f 
has studied drama m all its a^iects In a splendid passage (IV 3) 
he compares a dramatist to a statesman. Both are capable of work 
mg on slender materials or developing the same concealing at the 
fcame time the possibilities and of keying that development through 
out under their control even as they raise therem intellectual prob- 
lems To wnte a drami you must be a dramatist first and last- 
thundered the other writer viz BhavaWiuti the author of three plays 
the Mahavira carita the MalaG Madhava and the Uttara Rama 
canta "Vou have studied the Vedas the Upani^iadas Semkhja 
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and Yoga lores ’ Yes’ You think you are c!e\-er dontyou’ But 
know that all jour learning is of oo use for play writing The 
powm of a good dramabst be tn tus clo^ obser\ation, in his subtle 
and iucanct stjle and in cle\er presentation. (MM. I 10) So he 
S4ys of Malati Madhava his soaal plaj that the sentiments 
therein are depicted m all their subtlety actiais charming and rea- 
sonable and tot though a love story it has sensei and digmty and 
an unusual plot de\’eloped m a skilful dialogue. (MM 16) Bhava- 
bhuti luis correctly sensed the defects of earlier phys dealing with 
stupid stereotyped and undignified love plots in dull and unnatural 
accents He reports his audience as tired of sickly love stones Let 
us have a play depicting the heroic sentimMits of cultured minds a 
clash of characters and the subtleties thereof This is their request 
to the stage manager of the Mahavira-canta (12 3) 

From still another point of view these two dramatist seem to 
protest agamst sii Harws type of play From it» very origin as 
well as in the hands of playwrights like KMidasa and Sudraka drama 
was a product of contemporary soaal soil and surroundmgs. In popu 
lan«mg the Natila form Sn Hai^ introduced a style of romance 
that refused to face realitw^ and persisted m following fancies To 
VisSkhadatta and Bhavabhuti drama was essentiallv a social study a 
pre^tation of the ways of the world — of lokocartta So we find 
Vi^akhaddtta wnting against a hi>toncal background while Bhava 
bhuU takes nost of his plots from the epic Ramayaija since it con 
formed more than the Mahabtorata to the Hindu lype of family 
and other socul mstitution-j It is true their «tones are old but entire- 
ly new Is the way in which they are told' Drama, with these two 
wnters is once again a presoitalion of life as they and of the 
life that they saw It is for this reason that the Canaky a in the MK 
IS no*" the traditional Canaky a a self seeking adventurer In the 
play he is a constructive statesman whose one ambition is to place 
his country under a strong and uniform cCTitral authority Yisakha 
datta a member of the ruling cla<^ had not lived in vain at a time 
when his country was divided under petty and narrow minded princes 
whc«« ore busine«s was to fight with the n'^ighbour This country 
did nev er feel secure as long a» the Nandas were ruling Now it has 
been united under one sovereignty — these words of Cmakya (I 22) 
are a cry from the poets heart In the very last verse of the play 
the author notes with agony his country preyed upon by the foreign- 
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ers (miecchair udvejyamana) ^ Let me not lose my intellectual 
powers which to achieve an object, are far more efficaaous than 
hosts of armies (I 26) In this sentiment of Canakya the drama 
tist IS asking for a sound statesman in preference to a sound killer 
otherwise known as a great conqueror or warrior These warrior 
kings with their hosts of armies emulatmg the code of another 
time, had done their worst by fights and factions Times are chang 
ed now The rule of the country must be reflected not m the gory 
sword but in the feeling intellect of the ruler Even the old rale that 
a Brahmin should counsel and a Ksatnya should fight is no longer 
relevant The professional Brahmui Canakya is throughout the play 
earnestly seeking to win over Amatya Raksasa before makmg him 
the minister In the very first speech Canakya makes it clear 
(ata eva asmakam tvatsamgrahane yatnah ) That is why we are 
trying to wm you over 

Far bolder than those of Vi^khadatta are the changes and the 
adaptations that Bhavabhuti introduced in the episodes he ^elected 
from the epic Of his three plays two viz, the Mahavira Canta 
and the Uttara Rama Canta are based on the Rama story Between 
themselves the two plays cover the bfe story of RSma from his edu 
cation and mamage upto his second re-union with Sita (It roughly 
extends over 26 years 14 in the MahS and 12 in the UR) The 
poets object is evident throughout He attempts, to interpret the 
life and actions of Rflma— unavoidably m the light of his own 
society and surroundings The stru^le between Rama and Havana 
— the core of the epic story — is a fight for supremacy as Bhavabhuti 
sees it m the Mahavira Canta Rama as an ideal kmg is compelled 
to challenge Havana a powerful tyrant. The rSk^asas of the play 
are not the fantastic evil spirits of mythology They are one and 
all well behaved human and reasonable m a way Thus Malya 
van the uncle of Ravana is planning to get Paia-'urama a Brahmin 
and an inv eterate hater of Ksatnyas against Rama Here, as well 
as m Act IV Malyavan is> a statesman who has a policy and a diplo 
macy When the defeated Parasuiama retires into the forest leaving 
the Dandaka territory under Ramas supervision Malyav^ des 

1 This sentiment would not be as true of the times of Canakya as 
of after the downfall of the Mauiyan (but more espeaally of the Gupta) 
Empire. The author thus refers more probably to contemporary condi 
tions. 
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patches Surpanakha disguised as> Maothara the bump backed maid ol 
Kaikeyi Suipanakha goes to Mithila and asks Da-aratha lor two 
^>oons he had promised to bis favounte queen Kaikeyi one that 
Bharata should be crowned heir apparent to the throne two that 
I^ma should go m ezile for 14 years with SIta and Lak§tDaija In the 
^ic the above episode takes place in the palace of Ayodhya where 
-Manthara instigates and then Kaikeyi ad^s BhavabhuU however 
has laid the scene at Mithda and has» entirely exonerated Kaikeyi 
from the sordid piece of cruelty and hatred by making Malyavan 
and Surpanakha responsible for the whole affair 

The episode of Rama s mamage too is descnbed in an onginal 
way R^a and Laksmana led by Vi vamitra amve at Mithila where 
Janakas brother accompanied by Sita and Cmula receives them 
Rama and Sila fall m love at tirst sight The mamage is practically 
■’=*ttled The ordeal of breaking sivai» bow m twain is then gone 
■t^irough, z% if formally As a matter of fact the breaking of this 
"bow IS made sigmhcant from an entirely different point of view 
fthough in the epic it is a necessary prebminaiy to the mamage) 
Rarasurama a powerful Brahmin feels personally humiliated and 
<baUenged since 5iva is his tutor In Acts II and III the popt ana 
hses the character of Paraburaina in a masterlv wav Should the 
Brahmins degrade them elves by taking as Para urama did to the 
cruel profession of fighung’ Uas Para«urama justified in hi» efforts 
to exterminate the Ksatnya rac*>’ Para'Uilima him«e!f answered 
these questions after his defeat and humihation in Act IV It was 
not m the least Wi«e of me to behave as I did My name and fame 
nnd family have been sallied by me alon»* I had many faults in 
■me and yet you forgave me with a Brahmins kindness I have 
T^een defeated for my own arrogance and for my own good. (IV 22) 
BhavabhQti himself was a good Btahrom of the South, which only 
shows that he was a better dramatist 

In being a better dramatist BhavabhuU has a claim more to our 
-sympathy than to our admiraUon Like all ongmaj thinkers and 
great artists he seems to have been misunderstood even ridiculed by 
his contemporaries Liferatare and art are the only phases of life 
"Where democracy is a po^iUve curse. The contemporaries of Bhava 
bhiiti had their own ideals about drama— like the muddled headed 
wuddle-class of all ages Moreover plays like those of king Sn Harsa 
had Convinced them in their b^ef that drama at its best, was a 
luxury and a pleasantry Love to than was mere laeaviousness. 
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When a ViSkhadatta! writes about a prosaic Brahmin and when a 
Bhavabhuti writes like a prosaic Brahmin where is drama going to ’ 
— they asked half in contempt and half in humiliation Worse than 
that Bhavabhuti s manner is positi\eIy insulting when he writes of 
love as 

advaitam sukha-duhkhaior anugunam sarvasu avasthasu jad 
vi'-iamo hfdajasya yatra jaraS yasmiim aharyo rasah 
kalena avaranItyaySt pannate yat sneha^e sthitam 
bhadram prema sumanusasya katham apy ekam hi tat piapyate 
Uniform m happiness and misery, equable m all conditions,, 
the content of heart where feeling intaisihes with age and as tune 
goes by npens mto friendship such is love. Lucky is the man who 
for once is destined for such love. (UR. I 39) No wonder that 
the populace turned down Bhavabhuti s plays and philosophy and. 
no wonder too that Bhavabhuti in one of his most wretched moods,, 
cursed it in such digruhed accents 

ye nama kecid iha nah prathayanty ava^flSm 
jlnanti te kim api tan prati na Ssa yatnah 
utpatsyate mama tu ko pi samana dharme 
kilo hy ayam niravadhir vipula ca prthvi 
There are some who (try to) treat us with contempt Well,, 
our plays are not meant for them What do they know (of drama)^ 
There shall be bom one (intellectually) our equal There shall be 
for, Time is endless and Earth a vast place (MM 1 8) Small con 
solation indeed for so great a wnter I In fact the whole of Malati 
Madhava seems to have been written m this mood The play differs 
from the other two only in the fact of not bemg drawn from a mytho- 
logical ‘=ource otherwise the same nchness of thought the same 
powerful treatment the same high thinking and accurate analysis 
obtain here as in the other two plays 

Malati Madhava is a play that centres 'ound a love affair Un 
like in the earlier love plays the bero and the heroine in the hCVL 
belong to non princely fanubes Secondly the hero and the heroine- 
are both young and suited, to eadi other while in earlier plays the- 
hero usually a kine is already a mature and manned man of es 
penence and the heroine a girl from about 16 to 18 and of coarse 
never married before Thiou^ut Act I the dramatist is pointing- 
out that a genuine love-story is a most natural thing (I 16 18 20,. 
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23 27 and 35) He in<i3ts tm this point because the lo\e of a king 
and a pnncess m the Harja type of pla>s is according to him like 
the love between the circus manager and the animal m the cage. The 
princess heroine is always confined to the four walls of the palace 
— espeaally that part of the palace which is withm an easy reach 
from the harem Madhava and Klalati however are free enough 
to mix vnth the ouLide world and even in this wider world both 
have found each other and have also found out that each could not 
hvr w ithout the other In spite of this spontaneous and mutual cal! 
the lovers could not be brought together owing to the prevailing 
social conditions and conventions nor is there any court fool of a 
Vid^aka as in love stones of kings to arrange clandestine meeting 
Bhavabhuti could never tolerate the traditional standardi ed fool 
to walk in the noble aveiues of love He has introduced a Bud 
dhist nun — Kamandaki bv name — who to «uperficial observers ap 
I»ars as a go-between Bhen her dt aple wonders why Kamandaki 
who has renounced the worldly ties should interest herself in a love 
jntngue the latter replies that it is only on account of her love for 
her fnend Bhunvasu MaUus father (I 12) and secondly because 
the mutual lote of Madhava and Malau is an open secret Under 
such circumstances she adds it is just a credit to tho«e who would 
bring about the mamage (I 16) Kamandab is a lady of great 
experience and learning and or a healthy outlook The only im 
portant and auspicious circumstance for a mamage is mutual love 
(i^retarSnuiugo hi viviha kirmani parardhyam II p S91 Thus 
she «peaks to her di®ciple Avalotatd To Malati herself ^he narrates 
the stones of sakuntala and others suggesting that ev en m the sacred 
past decent girls have been bold enough — agamst all difficulties — to 
marry only those they loved (III 3) Thus training the lovers in 
their r*^ponsibilities guiding them along a straight fo’vard path and 
arranging mefiting* between them so that they could know and un 
derstand each other more cloeely l^mandaki makes bold to many 
them at the time when Malati as the bride to-be of Nandana comes 
in bridal procession to the tcnttole. To a rife her husband i» a 
love' a fnend all her relafKMi's all her desires her treasure, nay her 
very life to a husband his wife is his rightful consort Remember 
this my dears (VI 18) is her advice to the young lovers as they 
are b«mg married in I aste and secreL The story of Madhava and 
Malati ends with Act VI In Act Ml Makaranda — Madhava s 
friend — has returned to the procession disgui'-ed as hRIaM and is 
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mamed to Napdana. The boy Malati djd not take long to give a 
good shaking to Nandana Madayantika the sister of the bnde 
groom and AGlati s friend and the beloved of Makaranda comes to 
paafy her friend and sister m law and not tiU she embraces the 
latter does she find that her sister in law is really her lover Mada 
jantika compliments her fnend by eloping with Makaranda The 
story in the last three Acts is in ^ite of some of the best poetry in 
them, an unnecessarj tag. In Act VIII one Kapfilakundala carnet 
awa> Malatl in order to humiliate Madhava who had killed her 
preceptor Aghoraghanta Act IX is only a lyrical imitation of 
Meghaduta and the last Act where the elders set the seal of approval 
on the conduct of Madhava and Makaranda is more conventional 
than artistic It is greatly interesting to note that the commentary 
of Tripuran is available only upto first seven Acts though m his 
commentary on I 5 he «eems to refer to Act VIII * 

Though Bhavabhuti seems to have written the play for an ave 
rage audience there is no compromise with his artistic conc^tions. 
He has treated love from a higher point of view He has intro- 
duced A world of realmes Act V i» a temble scene laid in a temple 
in the crematonum Act VI is the temple in the town If m Act V 
Malatl Is to be sacrificed 1^ KapSlakundala in act VI she is to be 
sacrificed by her own people It is a clever tnck on the part of the 
poet to place the tno temples side by side and challenge his audi 
ence Act VII represents a bed room Act VHI is by the side of 
a pond 

In basing their plays thus closely on contemporary life both 
Visakhadatta and BhavaWiuli have adopted a new style and a new 
technique The lengthy soli*oguies of Canakya (MR I) and Kak 
sasa (MR II) Madhava s narration of how he fell m love at first 
sight (MM III) Lavangikas descnphon of Malati s state of mmd 
(MM III) are some of the best illustrations The authors are more 
justified m this since they introduce fine dramatic dialogues The 
scene of the feigned quarrel between Canakya and Candragupta 
(MR III) the meeting of Rama and Parasuiama (Maha II) the 
ouarrel between ParaSui^a and the sa^ (Maha III) the fight of 


2 bhadram bhadram jU Malati Madayantila prapti nipaa man 
gala d\-a>am sucitair Bhujase mangalaya lU Kafralakundala grh-ta mSlati 
vipama nistarah aTuksagt/nta madhava makaranda pr&ia rak^davan su 
cjante 
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Madhava and Aghoraghania (MM V) Ramas talk with VasanQ 
(17 R. Ill ) — in such scenes the drainatisfs have shown a great skill 
in weaving a dialogue ui pithy and powerful prose. The pla>s of 
Sd Harja present a poor contract m this respect As has been already 
shown Sri Har^a was more a poe*- of imagination and description than 
a dramatist of insight observation and analysts His plays are lyrics 
first and stories at the best Vh^khadatta on the other hand has 
subordinated — even suppressed oftentimes — pure fanciful poetry to 
genuine dramatic value. Only cnee (MR- HI) do we find a long 
lyncal passage but then the Kaumudi festival is to be celebrated 
Similarly Bhavabhuti describes Dandaka and Pancavab (U R H 
^d IH) and it is appropnate since tho«e sights are reviving memo 
nes painful to Rama and hdpful to the development of the play 
The crematorium (MM V) is described at length for the probable 
reason that it could not be represented on the stage 

Far wore iwportaot than other the prose s^Je or the presenta 
tion of the contemporary hfe or even the high tone of accurate ana 
economical observation and analysis is the new technique evolved b> 
■these two dramatists and to that we «hall now turn 
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THE NEW TOUCH 

The success or otherwi«e of a drama 'vdiich as Kalidasa has 
said IS prayoga pradl^na le tnauily^ to be represented on the 
stage depends on the success or otherwise of the illusion of the audi 
ence With the modem stage and the elaborate fanlities for its 
setting (not of course in India) it is much easier for the pro- 
ducer and the actors to make the audience live and mo\e m the 
\ery atmosphere of the play Nevertheless a good dramatist, with 
or without such facilities is able to create that atmosphere by his 
artistic ability For one thing a good dramatist when and as 
long as he wntea his play is himself living the days and thoughts and 
acbons of his characters In all senousness and with great signi- 
ficance Bhavabhutis Sutradh3ra in the U R. says 
e^c^nu bhdh kaviva^t kdiyavasSc ca 
gyodhikas tadaiuntanas ca samvrttah 
Here I turn into a citizen of Ayodhy^ of Ramas days since 
the poet and the plot«require me to 

Mere directions or descnpUons, however are not enough to 
create and sustam such an illusion on the part of an audience The 
power of the dramatist which does create and sustam such an lUu 
Sion IS the dramatic touch. Sometimes it is the background some 
times the descnption and soraeiimes the scene or the sentiment or 
the chaiactenzation that cr«ites such an illusion. The entrance and 
the openmg speech of Canakya for example in MR I is a case 
where a scene helps to create the illusion The Sutradhara in the 
Prologue lb speaking of the edipse of the moon The way he ex- 
presses it there is a pim cm the word candra — moon and grahana 
— eclipse or capturing (I 6) Suddenly from behind the curtam 
pcsivs tia tiijiwdsims vovee of Osokya viVio daies to his. hasvib 
on Chandragupta as long as I am alive ^ (5h ka esa mayi sthite 

chandraguptam abhibhavitum icdiati) It is the suddenness that 
wakes the audience into a new atmoqihere and by the time Canaky a 
enters and talks in detail about his pohey and actions we have so 
far forgotten the Sutradhara and formed a rew and intimate ac- 
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quamtance with this diplomat that we listen with a «en«e of self 
importance to the secrets of his. policy Before this illusion would 
be lost a spy of Cauakya enters as a gypsy showmg round the pic 
tonal charts of Yama and his world In ether words the scene is 
such that we would ne\er feel aloof from it and by the tirne Act I 
IS d\er we are in\ohed m sudi an interesting and mtneate cob-web 
■of plots and policies that we deade to go through the expenence.^ 
In Act 11 Rafc§a*5a is introduced hi- spy enters and poor Rak$asa 
he has forgotten all about his own spy and cannot evai recognise 
bim' With our experience of the astuteness and of the admirable 
coolness of CSnakya in Act I we cannot but pity the poor Raksasa 
Thus as the play proceeds we are more and more taken into its at 
Biosphere, feehng and Eoffenng and thinking and acting with its cha 
racters so that when we nse we are refreshed as if from a healthy 
■^rt of exercise 

A most elegant example in this respect is the Uttara Rama canta 
■of Bfiavabhdti Herein we find both the sUIf of the head and the 
touch of the hand. The story in the U R is too well known from the 
•epic to be introduced In the MahS on the other hand though ba ed 
or the same popular story the Actor asks the Manager m the Pro- 
logue what part of the story is to be dramatized since such a venture 
(vi? a dramatic Mtsion of the epic l^mayana) is so unusual * (kim 
tu apflrvatv^t prabandhasya kaiha pradl>am samSrambhS Srotum 
icchanti p 9 ) In the U R from the tide itself we know that 
TQma 8 later life « to be depicted It is RSma canta—the story of 
■Rama and Rama alone That the dramatkt should succeed as uUi 
Biately he did in throwing such popular characters as Sita and Lak? 
mana in the background is a marvel of his art Hon is it done ’ 
before we ansr'er thi® question we shill try to understand the 'tory 
as the dramatist has presented it After all the success or otheryTi'.e 
depends on how far the achievement aoords to the intention 

In the first place we «hould remember that the poet wants to 
irteipret and not to narrate the life of Rama To a Hindu who=e 
family institution is ruled by the father and embraces his own as 
Well as his father s brothers the character of Rama is ideally adrmr 


1 Thi^ statement cart be verified by unagming the entrance of 
CSuaJg-a in any other way the pJn «s as sudden and as suggesJive 

2. Since the da%-< of Bhs a there were practically no plays based on 
the epic Itones (to be distinguished from the stones In the ejyirl Eicn 
With Bl^sa the MahabhSrala wa» rbore poywlar than the Ramav-apa. 
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able to a Hindu who from tunes immemona] has been legally 
allowed to many as many wives as he likes the fact that Rama— a 
prince — should live with and love only one wife is a marvel that 
Rama should suffer and struK^ fra" others is an inspiration indeed 
It IS not then surprising that a port a man with vision and feelings 
should stnve to understand and analyse and interpret such an ideal 
character How is it possible that Rama could cast off his wife whom 
he loved and knew to be chaste on a p^y pretext that the irrespCHi 
sible mob had raised a scandal against her’ Kahdasa treated this 
intnguing problem in his Raghuvam^a (cantos XIV XV) but Bha 
vabhuti was bolder enough to do the same m a drama which is 
known as drsy a kavy a i e poem to be seen 

Bhavabhuti has set about his taJc through a thorough analysis of 
the characters From the original epic be has borrowed just the 
fact that Rama abandoned SitS and then all on his own he has 
constructed a fine background and a senes of avenues so that our 
approach to the problem be the easier In Act I Roma is the happi 
est young man to begin with. His enemies are all blled or defeated 
his exile IS over and safe and his wife is bearing hiS issue His 
one ambition now is to be a successful ruler 

sneham dayam ca saukhyam ca yadl va jinakim api 
aradhanaya fokasya muffcato nasti me vyathS (1 12) 

I want to serve my subjects and please them. For that (if 
necessary) I would give up with no gnevance, love and compassion 
^nd happmess, — ^nay even ray beloved Sta. I would give up 

Of course nobody takes the remark seriously except in its sort 
of mathematical suggestion that Sta is more than any happmess to 
him Many another young man in these circumstances would 
rise to the same eloquence of heart. But before the act is over 
Rama does abandon Sita ’ This is carrying ones ideals too far we 
shake our head m nuld disapproval Is Rama because of his prosaic 
sense of duty turned so bard hearted ’ Is Rama so unchivalrous as 
to throw his pregnant wife helpless m the midst of wild forests ’ Is 
Rama so sensitive to a fair name "* So scared of his subjects ’ Such 
are our thoughts when we fed detennmed to understand the strange 
ways of this, man 

Bhavabhuti himself has taken care that our views — the views of 
average mind — are well and truly represented As soon as Rama 
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decides to abandon Sita Durmukha — ^the «p> — comes out as an 
oSciai With a contempt for the rabble. 

latham agni partsuddfoyah garbha sthita pavitra 

j>antarayah devjah dur;aMo \acaDad idam vyavasthitam 
de\ ena 

Our Queen has gone through the fire tordeal; and pro\ed her 
faith she bears m her v, omb a holj offspring my lord « hat are > ou 
doing b> believing in foul mouthed rascals’ (I) 

May heavens protect thee if thou thinkest mv subjects vicked 
How comd the> believe in the fire-oideal that took place at such a 
distance ’ moans Rama What a noble attempt to understand others 
point of view ' But is there no other wa> of convmcmg the people 
except this extreme crueltj of casting her oS ’ So kind and sjth 
pathetic to his citiiens how could Rama be so unkmd to his ov,-n 
wife in a delicate condition ’ Strange are the waj"? of these great 
men, we ctclaim with Vasanti m Act II Harder than diamond 
jet more tender than a flower is the heart of the great TSTio can 
understand it’ (II 7) In, order to maintam thp name and fame 
of his family Rama became «o hard hearted Is this .elf sacrifice ’ 
We doubt it again with Vasanti who says Oh you are hard hearted' 
Do you think your fame that you place higher than all is (now ) 
unsullied’ HVhat is more disgraceful more mfamous than throwing 
a helpless woman into a dreadful danger’ (III 27) It is not 
merely the outsiders that condemn Rama Ev en his own father m 
law Jdnaka known to tradition as a great philo<^>pher condemrs him 
in Act IV Oh the heartlessness of the cimens ' The thought 
lessness of Rfima ’ I nm boding with at this imquitj There 
1'* only one way in which I could be satisfied and that is either by an 
arrow (le. killing RSma) or by a curse. (IV 25) The people 
nearer at home too are not at all pleased if not actually displeased 
With RSma s action The very seed of aU our desires lU' 
been first removed by Fate when the plant is cut off bow could 
there be a flower’ says Sumantia — the old charioteer — who has 
!>een three generations of Rama s family When the eldest of the 
family has no issue where is the greatness or the continuity ’ With 
this thought our elders are greatly disturbed Says ChandrakStu 
Laksmanas (V 25) This is more a technical than an ethical 
condemnation of Rama Even Lava and Kusa— Rama s own «ots 
hut at yet unidenUfied— puni«h Rama bv pitying him. Without his 
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Sata could Rama be anything but nuserable ’ is the cnTronent of 
Ku&a the elder of the twins (VI 30) In the last Act Motho’ 
Earth too is angry When SS says oh, my lord my husband 
Earth turns angrily on her daughter and shouts with bitterness who 
i-v your lord your husband ’ 

Thus does Bhavabhuti represent cntiasms and condemnations of 
all shades It is natural he argues that none could understand miMh 
less sympathise with lUma In bis own analysis of Rama he tdls 
us that to say Rama is great or crud or thoughtle^ etc. is not to 
understand the problem at all Rama as Bhavabhuti sees him, is 
human to the \eiy marrow of his bones Who could punfy my 
Sita who IS pure from her very birth ’ Fire and holy water need no 
purification (I 13) savs Rama before he has heard of the scandal 
and after he comes to know it. he curses himself as a cruel, wicked 
man not deserving Sita who n sleeping (at the moment) on his lapa. 
Slowly he gets up In words he deades to send her away m action, 
he him«elf is running away — but not before he falls at her feet and 
cries For the last time let your lotus feet touch RSmas head. 
And then— he b-u r s*t s into s-o-b-s ’ He <till loves her ' The 
course of true love always runs smooth, i e. unperturbed bv such ey 
temal or material con«idefations The love that unites two hearts 
has its own purpose to achieve viz to take those two hearts to a 
vaster world of vital feelings to turn the mdividual from the 
human speck he is to a divme <park enlivening all it comes in con 
tact with Children are the (holy) he that brings two loving 
hearts to a world of joy (III 17) Great or small that is the 
noble purpose to which a Icmng heart is raired So it is no weakness 
on Rama s part when he breaks out saying 1 am alone I am help- 
less in this forest I will cry out to my heart s fill Citizens of nine 
that are m Ayodhya, will you excuse me for once’ (III 32) 
This inner emotirai this affeebonate tie of children is universal 
says the Ganges when even Mother Earth turns her maternal loo»^ td 
her daughter What he says m Act III Bhavabhuti makes VSlmiki 
say in \ct VII in the latter s (ima^nary) dramatisation of the epm 
We know for certam that 'N^linifa never dramatized h’S Ran^yana 
KalidSsa tdls u» that Ku5a and Lava reated the epic m Rama* 
presence (RaghU XV 63) This not the only innovation of 
fehavabhuU To convey the effect he wants he has not onlv intro- 
duced h hew situation but an eirtirdy new atmosphere m which the 
audience enters from the very begmnmg and with the krowledg'^ n 
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already has of the epic story e)jt^s the»e fresh excursions into th'* 
vorld of noble feelings 

As the play opens the Sutiaahara tells us that it is the £ebti\-a! 
of Ramas coronation and >ct he wonders wh> the officers and the 
xoyal sertants are one and all so quiet* How is it that the cit^ 
instead of being gay at the festivity is all glum and gloomj ’ The 
public squares are absolutd> deserted • Vte too soon begin to von 
der what is wrong Perhaps as we know the story we fear that Sita 
has been already abandoned Our fears are set at rest by the 
Actor’s information that <ill the visitors have left Ayodhva Ramas 
mothers too ha\ e left under Vasistha s escort for Rsyasmga s her 
imtage wherr sacrificial sessions lasting for 12 years 3re to be 
started 'tt’hat a pity that RS-na after hi« happy return should not 
be able to enjoy the company of his people— for possibly another 12 
years The greater the pity since Sita is with child It ts onlt now 
that Rama proud and flushed would need the help and adnci and 
that Sits the sympathy and care of the elders No wonder then that 
there are no festivities in the town Fhe new ting might be feeling 
suddenly deserted and dejected So the manager (Sutradhinl de 
«des to go to the palace perhatw with an idea of entertaining the 
kmg (5va jati «amay£na as suits the etiquette of our profession ) 
The Actor says that they will have to be very careful in their uee of 
Tiords (since Rama is so dejected) ^ou cannot be too careful 
either of words or of woman says the ^Ianager people uill 
misunderstand or misinterpret them That reminds me nhi pers 
the Actor do y<xi knon our people are talking ?canda] even against 
^ta on account of her stay in Lanka’ They dont bebeve the fire 
ordeal ' TVe are one with the Sutradhara who says God help 
ns that this scandal doeen t find its way to Rama ' TThat a tragedy 
It would be at this hire when lus only oomptinion is Sta when he 
IS proud she is going to bear him issue* ttith this knowledge and 
■suggestion we are prepared as the tnaiti sjcene opens to sympathi e 
With Rama universally deserted so to say and we pity Sita for her 
innocence. 

As the mam scene proceeds we fed as if we are m a maze of 
■gloom. Irony mocks us at every step and we look back we find 
no one there and so we fed londier shQ Agamst the background of 
Sutradhara s suggestion the attempts of Rama and Sta to cheer each 
other convey a sinister impression to our nund Separation from 
Tdativte IS always distressing says Sta and Rama just to cheer 
s-l — 10 
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her agrees cheerfully to what she says Separation from rela- 
tives — ^ ' We shudder What would Sita feel when as we know 
she IS to be separated from her husband? However hke a ray of 
sun shine in a dark room comes the sage Astav akra from R§> asmga s 
hermitage. With childish petulance SiS wants to know if people 
still lemember her there. Not only they remembered her but 
Vasi^tha had sent a message specially for her ' The Umversal 
Mother is your mother Janaka as great as god Prajapati is your 
father you are the daughter in law of that family (royal) of which 
Sun and myself are the preceptors What else shall we desire for 
you? Be a mother of heroes (19) What a consolation for a 
married woman ' Should she only look up to her parents her 
father m law or her sons ? Why did not Vasistha tell her that she 
T as the only and beloved queen of one of the greatest kings ^ It is an 
ominous omisston and an omission that is cruelly suggestive to an 
audience knowing the story Just as we are sadly thinking O'er it, 
RSma m reply to Vasistha s message that the interests of the subjects 
are the only interests of a king bursts out heroically that to plea#**- 
hiS subjects he would even abandon his beloved SitS (I 13) Our 
fear grows a bit worse— and we are relieved at the entrance of 
Lakgmflna with the pamlmgs of soire of the episodes during their 
eiule How far has the painter covered our exile ? asks Rama 
As far as the inadent of Stas purification through the fire-ordeal 
la Laksmanas reply Heavens forbid we cry with Rama is there 
any purification for St3 who is pure from her very birth’ (1 13) 
And yet the play ironically suggests some such scandal from the 
very beginrung It could not be helped This stigma (of having 
stayed in Havanas city) will stick to STS throughout her life (esa 
te jivitavadhih pravadah) The joyful interlude d sappears ns 
ouickly as a tropical twilight As the three go on viewing the paint- 
ings an atmo«phere of old age ish mournful remembrarces returns 
The more they look at the views the more they feel the joys of day ? 
%one bv the sadder they fed for their present state till Rama could 
contain no longer ' I feel as if I am living m those days m which 
I held m marriage your hand that was jjy mcatnate to say he 


3 Cf Ragbu XIV 74 where Kalidasa makes Valmifci welcome the 
abandoned Sita iri these words Your fatmuzii father in Ian i» my friend 
your father who is the best guide and jrfulosopher of the good (i> also my 
friend) you yourself are at the fore-front of faithful wives TVhv should 
I not be then compaswonate to you? No word again of Rama ’ 
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saj-s to Sita (I 18) Gone are the dajs vvhen our fdthar Inirg 
when I was newly w ed and whm our mothers used to look after us 
(119) ■Wh% e\en the dajb of exile were happy ' Dojoanmem 
ber ray dear the time when Lak>iiuita used to took after us’ Do 
you remember how we used to enjoy oursehes on the beiutiful banks 
of Godavan ’ Do > ou remember how cheer trscheek and arm tn ann 
we used to talk away the whole night’ Do you remem — (I 27) 
Poor Rama ’ the heart that yearn for the past has surelv its reasons 
to rue the present The more they think of the pa«t the wider is the 
gulf between the happy pa^-t md the miserable pre£nt They feel 
like cfufdren lost in the wilderness whiling away their fears by 
thinking of mothe s arms like lonely wandirers lost n a 8torm\ 
night Sti shudder The gloom has so coNcred me up that I 
feel as if I am again separated from my husband (aham api ati 
bhuinim gatcna ranaranakena arya putra suny am na atmanam 
pa«ytnu p ST) It does get unbearable The cii8er\ is not only 
revived but intensified so much «o that Rama cnes out Stop 
Lakjmana I feel as if I am once again separated from my Sta 
(1 33) Feels as if ' Once again rte «ee the approaching shadow of 
the calamity The tragedy consists m the fact that while we feel and 
See and know it RSma is ignorant and unbelieving Husband and 
wife are once agaia left to themselves They breathe freely and 
close to one another Sta is exhauoted Ever relv oi me, I shaU 
make you happy ^Tiat’ Looking for a pillow’ Poor dear heres 
Ramas arm Thats jour pdJow and thats yow pnvdpge yours 
and yours alone. (1-37) There Sti falls asleep m a rninute On 
Rama s arm ' How ironically symbohc ’ The arm that won her lov e, 
the ami that promised her protection and the same arm, as we know 
in the story that is going to cast her away ' RaPia himself recog 
nises this irony later on in Act 11 where he is to kill a Sudra for 
being a 6udra and practising penance at the same time It ou are the 
hand of that Rama he coaxes his tremhlmg hand of that Rama 
who was cmel enough to seid into exile his SIta who was m a delicate 
condition (11 10) For the present he is ignorant of what is 
commg He is lovingly looking mto the soft innocent beautiftil eyes 
of Sta sleeping on his arm At last ' he say® I happy Such 
love as ours comes once in a while and lucky is the rnan to whom 
it does (I 39) That R^a should say this while the spy with the 
terrible news of the scandal cn lus lips is actually standing at the 
door R mdeed the limit of the <»ld cakutatmg cruelty of the Fates 
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I^t the dull witted might miss this cnidty the author has used a 
device (technically known as pataka s*hana) where the last word 
used b> Rama viz \irahah separation, is syntactically connected 
with the first word viz upasthitah ( arrival ) announcing the spy 
( Separation has arrived is the complete sentence idea ) The effect 
IS as cruel as wakmg a man from sleep and then stabbmg him. The 
shadow that was looming so large is now too near and Rama feeling 
uncomfortable from the very beginnmg, bursts out The poet is too 
artistic to leave at that As Sita gets on the chanot which she thinks 
is talcin g her for a pleasure trip (and which we know is gojig to 
cast her av a> ) she asks the charioteer to be careful since something 
stirs within her (sphurati me garbha blurah my womb throbs) 
Finally not realising the unkmdness that i» visited oo her she salutes 
in all innocence the deities of Ramas family vnamo raghu kula de 
vatabhjah) Lucky for these deities that the curtam drops imme 
diately 

1\e have dealt with the touch in the fir^t Act since it sets the 
problem before us as the dramatist wants us to sec it There are 
other situations introduced, as for example Rama s coming to Panca 
vati (ID Sitfis arrival there under Tamasas protection and the 
divine arrangement of Sita not being perceived by anyone else (III) 
the meeting of Rama with Lava and Kusa who he has a psychological 
presentiment are probably his sons (VI) in such situations which 
the dramatist b'lngs in as illustrations there is a presentation an in 
terpretation or an atmo«phere By such scenes which are as if 
intimately known to us we are taken to the world of the characters 
themselves Thus m Act III is the episode of an elephant that 
twelve years ago was SitSs pet He is> known as the adopted son of 
Sita Oh how my child has grown ' says Sta. Rama (who of 
course, is unaware of Sita though she can hear and see him) talks 
as if to Sita ou are lucky my dear smoe your child is now grown 
to a mamageable age Sta is now a mother — suffering motherhood 
incarnate — when she says ' let son be not separated from his 
beloved Every father and every mother at every home at any tune 
has the same sentiments so the audience is at once intimate with 
the characters and the situaticHi. Sita laughs through her tears as 
she confesses to her friend Tamaa !oc^ my motherly riulk is 
flowmg There s my child and there s his father and being so near 
them I feel for a moment as if I am a lady of the house ’ (samsaniji 
iva samvrtta) It is in this new atmosphere of mature love and its 
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responsibilities that vse are asked to see and judge Rama and Sita 
RSma maj be a ^ erj foolt'-h husband but surely he is a good father 
And what man is not great who has a feeling heart ’ There is 
only one sentiment the sentiment of fedrng It assumes different 
forms of expression according to the difference in circumstance^ 
just as water called an eddy or a bubble or a wave is water in 
e^eence In this last verse of Act III Bhavabhuti has given us a 
beautiful definition of tragedy Anstotles idea of catharsis of evok 
mg onotions m the audience is seen here with a better in'-ight 
Feelings must be noble if they are to be interpreted by a great artist 
the artist must be great if he i!> to analyse and interpret the world 
of feelings. Bhavabhuti has done it in a masterly wa> and let us 
say with Tamaa (at the end of Act III) 

aho samvndhanakam What a grand piece of Art’ Drama is the 
mirror of the wa>*s of Man 



CHAPTER MX 


EPICS AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 

In the final stages of the development of the Sanskrit drama 
the most noteworthy feature is the influence of the two epics— 
more especiallj as source of the story pltrts of the later dramas 
With plays like those of Bhavabhuti we definitely see the best and 
the last Though it could be expected that many a drama was 
written after the age of Bhavabhuti it could be said with as much 
certainty that plays in Sansknt not only ceased to be the fashion 
but also ceased to be standard plays. In a later place, we shall 
see the causes that led finally to the decay of the Sansknt drama 
Here Jt is enough to note that in the post BhavabbQtj period Sans 
krit plays continued yust enough to exhibit the symptoms of 
decadence and detenoration. However as suggested above, the one 
thing to strike even a casual observer was the influence of the epics 
Rflmayana and Mahfibharata Muran a dramatist m the middle 
of the 9th century rightly observes — 

aho sakala kavi sartha sadharani khalu lyam ValmIkiyS 
subhSsitfinlvi 

How this good composition of Valnuki has become the joint 
stock capital for all wnters merchants’ 

Even from the earliest days as a matter of fact we could see 
that the giics were an inspiration to Sanskrit dramatists In the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa we have one act plays based on the epi 
sodes from MaMbharata while Balachanta Abhiseka and Pratima 
are based on the Rama story Later we find Bhavabhuti writing 
two plays Mahhviracanta and Uttaraiamacanta based on the same 
story What is further striking is the fact that both the dramatists 
within the compass of their respective plays, narrate the complete 
story of the Ramayana— including the first and later (mterpolated) 
sections of the epic Secondly as already su^ested Bhasa and 
Bhavabhuti have shown thar greatness by danng to introduce 
changes m and interpretation^ of the story as handed down by the 
epic tradition. As a matter of fact between Bhasa and Bhava 
bhuti on the one hand and later wnters of Rama play’s on the 
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■Other the difference that we find is exactly the story of the dcteno- 
rahon of the dramatic art in Sansknt literature Bhasa and'' 
Bhavabhutj ha\e dramatised the ^ibode^ from the Ramayana while 
later dramatists— we «hall have to call them so it least by courtesy 
—have simply narrated rewntten the Rama story m the ca'^pH 
style and within Puranic atmcyjphere ' 

As examples of this later style let us loot at the three pUys 
(1) Kundamcld by Dumaga. (i) Anatgha Raghaia by Muran and 
■FTosanna Roghaia by Jayadeva The first, R M belongs to a 
period as could be seen from a do«er comparison immediatdy 
after KalidSaa and Bhaxabhuti the R as already mentioned 
belongs to the runth century k d and the tnird the Pras R is as 
late as the third, quarter of the fifteenth century ad Of these three, 
the K.M deals nith the latter part of Ramas aorj begmiung where 
Act I of Bha\*abhutis UR ends with Laksmasia leading Sta to 
the forest btfore abandoning her In Act I the abandoned queto 
of Rama is reported to \ almDa bv his pupils and ValmHo malung 
use of his yo|ocfffe?us non finds Sita irmoccni and therefore decides 
to taXe her to his A«hramJ In the pTotf'Oka of the next Act (whidi 
takes us to a period of eight to ten years after Act I) the birth 
of Sits 8 mns t^ho are now «tudying Ramayana— abSIau «am 
vritau— they have ceased to be children) is reported and it is al«o 
■mentioned that R3ma imtiating the petformance of a sacrifice at 
Naimisd has sent a messenger to invite Valmiki It is sery strange 
that important episodes are thus casually di»po<d off while the 
mam scene is taken up by d dialogue between Sta and Vedavati 
■wherem all that Sta says, is that she loves Rama and knows that 
Rama lo es her In Act HI Sita her two sons (though the\ them 
«el\es do not know that she i« their mother) and also Rama and 
Lak§mana ha\e dll assembled in the Naiini$a forest The mam 
scene is the title sceie wherem as Rama is nandenng with his 
brother the kundamaUi wreath of Kunda flowers wosen Sta 
IS earned by the breeze and diops at Rama s feet who immediately 
recognises the design of Stas hands The tno brothen now like 
two detectna /cJk?rr up the riues tiJJ they see female foot pnnts 
on which they conclude that Sta niu«t be there 'iVhat is stil] 
more ndiculous Rama is keen to find out where Sta a wife 
abandoned years ago ^^tays In Act IV the interlude tdls us of 
an intended reatation «how of Rairayana m which rilottama. is 
to play the role of Sta "We are al-o informed that VSlmila has 
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a pond in and around which women folk could not be seen by men 
So in the main scene Rama is somdiow dragged by the dramatist 
to this pond where Sita also comes Sta could see her husband^ 
though owing to Valmiki s yt^c stag$ settmg so to say, Rama 
could not see Sata Only m one respect the dramatist has shown 
his imaginative skill Though the actual Sita could not be seen,, 
her image m the waters could be seen by Rama However when 
later on the Vidu'jaka tdls. Rama that Tilottanu is to play 
Sita s role poor Rama thinks to his chagnn that the image he saw 
must have been that of Tilottama m Stas role The last two 
Acts just describe the recnation of Ramayana by Lava and Kuja,. 
who at the end are revealed to Rama as his own sons At the 
end Sta has to go through the ordeal to prove hef innocence. That 
done Rama accepts hiS wife Kusa is crowned ai» King and Lava 
as the heir apparent 

As we read the play we arc not struck so much by any great 
ness of the dramatist as we are reminded of KalidAsa and Bhava 
bhuti The more we read the play the more we feel that -some 
youngish admirer of Kalidasa and Bhavabh Sti h as tried to make 
a^play by putting together different piec« from the works of thos e 
tm dramatist s The mam scene m the very first act opens like 
that in with a similar descnpdon of the moving chanof 

SIt&s speech m Act I reminds us of Kalidasas verse in Raghu- 
vamsa in the same context (Raghu MV65) Throughout the play 
DinnSgas verses betray a very strong influence of the poetry of 
KalidSsa and Bhavabhuti What is more interesting is the presence 
of a Viduaaka fnend of Rama This Vidusaka is attempted to be 
created in the very image of the Vidusaka in the A^Sak Like Kali- 
dasa s Ehisyanta Dinn2ga s Rama asks his Vidusaka m Act V 

Rama — If you think Sita worthy eiough to be still remem- 
bered why did you not prevent me when I decided to abandon her’" 
Throughout the play the shadow of Bhavabhuti s masterpiece, the 
UR is clearly discernible Phrases sentences lines of verses 
stage devices — there is no aspect of the dramatic art where the 
stem southern Brahmin has not held Dmnaga bcsind in awe and 
admiration And even the Dniiuga do^ not claim our admira- 
tion. Vlalmiki who is a poet and an artist to Kalidasa and Bhava- 
bhuti IS just a tradition bound orthodox minded elderly pnest m 
Kundamala Sta who has her own mdividuality in Raghuvamsa 
and Uttararamacarita is to Dmnaga no more than a conventionaT 
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housewife Drartij instead of an art of the stage is a dialogue 
book of the class room The story of Rartia>ana appeals to Dm 
naga not for its dramatic qualities but for lU moral lesson 

Anargha Raghava of Muiari on the other hand is a more 
ambitious play Within se\ai acts it covets the entire story of 
Ramaj ana As in ILM. here also there is more poetry to describe 
the conventional tune, day season and other objects than is rele 
vant in a drama The drama is almost a poetic composition with 
567 verses In the Viskambhaka of Act II for example six verses 
describe dawn four more dsenbe the morning and then m the 
mam «cene Rama and Laksmana reate 14 verses to desenbt 
Tiivanutras hermitage. In the last act where victonous Rama 
is retuiTung to AjodhyS seated in the puspaka plane, Rama, point 
mg to the earth below as the plane flies describes the various coun 
tries nvers, mountains etc he even talks of the lauiabhi stjle m 
poetry And then his asides to Sita where he mostly talks about 
upanta ratt puTu^Syita etc are sheer abominations T Tie pla> 

1 8 DDft of the best examples of the degrad a tion tP_yhich Sanskrit 
l anguage and the art of drama had sunk When at the end 
(Vll 146) he talks of hts drama as a pc«n (kavita) and sajs that 
It would please people we feel bke pitifully patting Murari on his 
back and ask him to read mote and write less 

The third play Prasanna Raghava of Jayadeva is no better 
He himself offere a kind of an apology by making m the openmg 
scene the Actor ask the Manager as to why all poets write only 
about Ramachandra It is true. By the fifteenth century when 
Jayadeva lived every wnter was wnUng only about the story of 
Ramayajia So Jayadeva also narrates the same story in seven 
acts As a matter of fact by this time not only the incidents but 
even the course of the vanous acts seem to have been fixed The 
breaking of the bow the defeat of Para^urama the slaughter ol 
Vail the achievements of the monkey duels the battle between 
Rama and Havana (always off the stage and descnbed by two 
Vidy-adharas) all these mechamcally mimotonously unroll before 
Us bnghtened up here and thert by the f everish poetic effu 
Sions of the dramatists The pity of it is the better the poetry 
the more out of place it would appear jay adeva has in addition 
tned puns (otie of them is pro^abially famous even to-day ' ) scenes 
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like Ravana suddaily becoming a RaL?a<a with ten faces (I) of 
the fire in Sdtas hand suddenly changing into a signet ring (VI) 
and m the last act fi\e characters who have actually nothing el«e 
to do describe the evening in turns in nineteen verges But the 
play IS not yet over as Ramas aen^lane is still on its waj to 
the capital The evening passes night wears off and then the mom 
ing sun IS descnbed before the audioice is permitted to df^perse 
In most of these later Rama plays o ne motiv e common to all 
these drama tists is obvious We have seen how each dramatist 
makes a reference to the populanty of Rama stones with writers 
on the whole The reason for this populanty we do find as we read 
carefully through the pla>s In the K M m the very first act Rama 
la referred to as Madhusudana (m <pite of the dear anachronism) 
In III 14 the dramatist sneaks of Ramabkidhdro Hanh Han ((jod) 
called Rama In Pras R we have a line which reads balatmana 
parinatah puru^ah purunak the pnmeval puni$a m the form of a 
boy (IV 45) m which words Parasurama descnbes Rama his con 
queror The poor dramatic quality seems to have been fully com 
pen«ated for by the fact that the play de<cnbed the glones of God 
In other words drama as drama did not interest the writer nor 
apparently did it interest the audience These dramatic compo^i 
ttons were more of sacred literature than an ar^ which according 
to KSlidasa pleased pei^le or different ta«tes w which as Bhisa 
mentions in his Prat was staged ui palaces as mere entertainment 
As if knowmg this the drama tis t very scrupulously but superficially 
followed the , rules laid down in books on dr am aturgy Thu» 
Dmnaga in his KM makes every act end with a ver'e which 
gives a conventional desciipUcn of the time of the day Similarly 
we find in these plays devices like praieioka and it^kambkaha tliough 

as in the AR III a viskambhaka descnbes and deals with more 

and important episodes than the mam sem e Similarly in the Pras^ 
the-^ shole of Act IV is more of the nature of an interlude than 
an act in ^e play Where drama is a religious recitation it 
IS but natural to have a dozen verses at a stretch (and m long 

metres) descnbing anything that the dramatist fanaed for the 

moment That incidents could be so united as to produce a 
dramatic atmosphere never struck these writers who were narrating 

incidents that were too well known From the fifth Veda comnon 

to all castes, as Bharata had visualised it drama deten orated into 
what were later known as bhajan melas 
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In these circumstances it v'ould not surprise us if some honest 
soul giving up all this makebeluvc utib«ed drama purely for the 
purpose of religion or philo^phj (m an age of decadence one can 
not be distinguished from the other) And so find a pla> 
called Prabodha Candroda>a the n«t of the moon un the form) 
of knoii ledge by one Knsnamisra \ati This is purely a pla> vrhere 
th*» IradiPonal «chools of ph}losoph> haie been discussed on their 
merits All the character's that appear ate mythical or abstract 
conceptions liVe Ittebo A/ofiarjofta Airrffi Prcinti Concka 
Sraddha &cntt Vpanifad Prabodhodaia etc 

Prabodhacandrodaya is a plav in six acts In act I after the 
u ual introduction K^a (God of love) and Rati (his wife) appear 
in a prologue where the former gives to the audience a sjaiopsis of 
the storj The mam story optn- nth king Di>cnmnation (viveisa) 
and his queen Understanding ( mati ) The king de«Jtes and the 
queen consents that he diould take as his con'ort Opart^cd Dm 
<Lady Upani^dl that a son Prabodha— \wakening -may be bom 
Act II tales us to the cr^my s camp so to say Cunously enough 
Benares Pundits get a scathing cnuci«m (11 1) nheie wided mai 
like Drmbha and Ahatnhara lArrcgince and Vanity' conspire to 
pmuit the birth of Prabddka tVhen S,Tadd> 5 (Faith) is trying to 
bnng together tang Viveka and lady Upan^4d Mithyadryti (false 
understanding) the wife of Mihanoha (Great Ignorarce) is set 
on her at the same tune Si.nU (peacet StcddkS's daughter is to 
be killed by felons hke hrodha (An'^t) a-d Lobka (Avarice' etc 
Act Hi takes us to a different world ilto^Jier If the FhindiP, of 
Benares are condemned as immoral hypocntes Euddhias and 
Jamas and Ivapaljkas get no be ter treatment either The 'cene 
j^where the Buddhist and Jatni ironks m a drunken orgy en‘ ibil 
a lascivious desire for the Kapalil ? is brutally hila^ous The three 
Bohemians deade to abduct SattvBa •'raddhi ipure faith' who is 
supposed to be living in the comoanv of one Vismibkaktt (Devotion 
in God Visnu) In Act IV Sraddha herself is Te*cued bj Vi'nu 
bhakti while the kmv «ends soldiers to destroy tho-e felon The 
battle IS described in Act A and at the end the Buddhists are driven 
out of India and so the play moves on to the lav* act where Lady 
Upam^d who describes her sa\ with Tajnavndya (the lo e of 
saenfice) with hlinfinsa (Ritual Science) and with TarkavidyS 
(Logic) is brought to the king and the birth of ftabddha i$ an 
nounced After all the learned md philo^iphical ques* for <.wal en 
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Ksipuramanjan the heroine appears on the sugs a 
i-.-y meeiing of the king with her is arranged and the scans 
the description of rising moon. In the last scene m sp:te 
<r-sen 8 strong guard the fang succeeds m seeing the hetcas 
TVn he IS uhimalelj married through the hdp o’ the 
^ Blaira^ananda. 

' 7 ;t ezpected that Rajaseichara because he v^'ote all m 
% TTOuId write an original st5Je we would be completdv Gis- 
Tradition has been too strong for all these writers 
■v*vr of fact, traditional rules of dramaturgy had sudi sway 
t v,~i ca* cr for an « Ih rate author following these rules 
** a itrictly correct play than for a genuine aiti't to write 
vTy in an original style. Dram as pay ing more a ttention 
y^y/ial items ol description Kid detAcjrated to poe^ 




■it The beginning the end the incidents the stag^SewCM 
?rvntt the ob;ats of description— nay almost eserv detail 
i* play V as 60 fixed by rules of dramaturgy t hat excep t 
^•-r*vs nf the author the title and the characters, one play 



60 it came about that the religious mindedness of the) 
r^tch once did not encourage drama did now discourage/ 
its final decadence. The Aryan religion ne\er in 
i-xrwwnal worship was least hfa^v to encourage dramatic 


It was later after the lOth century so when the 
i-xtrind wa# revived and communal worship and religious! 
ore into ingue that religion was partly responsible for the 
{f/irami- the s>tandardised Rfima play It took 
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THE END 

In studjing the history of drama m Sanskrit literature one 
cjuld safely come to the conclusion t iat immediately after the age of 
Bharabbuti Sanskrit Drama came to an end It is true that long 
after Bhavabhuti plays tvere written m Sansknt and for a still 
longer penod a few plays m piakrt also are to be found But from 
the examples of such plaj s as seen m the fore gomg chapter our 
mam caidusion is actually re mforced It is not so surprising that 
pla>-s in Sansknt language discontinued W hat is reallv as sigmfi 
cant as surpnsing is the fact that the very drama as a literary form 
suddenly disappeared and disappeared for good Upto a century 
ago no modem Indian language had any dramatic literature 
today when the ^•a^ous Indian languages are showing an aJround 
literary development modem drama unlike modem poet-v canno* 
he traced to any traditional form (except of course the rendenngs 
of half a dozen classical Sansknt dramas) 

1 In an earlier place (Chap VII) re suggested that the 
dramatic form of literature was not germane to the culture of the 
Aryans. The very religious mmdedness of the early Aryans pre 
TOited them from enjoying a dramatic representation For a long 
tune Sanskrit language could not be used for secular subjects and 
hy the time Sansknt language could be used for popular li*^erature 
'-^nsknt had ceased to be the language of the people 

2 Secondly Sanskrit drama from its earliest days belonged 
to the kmgs and the nch peoples Bhasa in his Pratima tells us 

dramatic performances were palace-«itertainraents In the 
Plsys of Sn Harsa though Ih^ are performed as the Sutradhara 
t^s us dunng the festiv’als th ese festivals are not so much public 
ccQsiocs as celdirations withm the regions of the palace. Probably 
tile fact that most of the Sansknt plays have their «cenes laid 
^thin the four walls of the palace is a corollary of th.s very situa 

t^°^ It is true that Bharata talks of drama as sffrifliiTrnj*'! but it 

doubtful if the available literary dramas answered the democratic 
®n(litioa of Bharata Even when Kalidasa speaks natyam bkima 
^fr jmasya bahudha apt ekam samaTadhanarji (natya as the com 
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ing the Bharalavakya sounds almost comic when it sings that 
plentj of ram should fall on the earthy kings should protect the 
earth without any disturbance etc. 

That the play is Very late is eyid ettf from the treatment o*' 
the subject matter as well as from reference to the great scholar 
Kuma^aswanun and to the banishment of Buddhism. 
allegory pure and simple the \ery characters produce an atmos 
phere of unreality last thing that a drama should do If the 
earlier plays followed the puranic styM the PJab C follows the 
style of a treatise on philosophy What the other founders of 
schools of philosophy did m their commentary on the Vedanta 
aphorisms Krisnamisra Yati aspires to do in the form of an allegory 
wntten as a dialogue There is no doubt that the author is a stem-dis 
uphned de\otee of God What he sa>s about the booklearntd. 
Benares Pundits is enough to make every Hindu pray that he should 
never be bom m Benares The demoralisation of Buddhist and 
Jama orders is vividly brought out m the merciless cancature of 
the monks As a matter of fact Prab C, could be hailed as on^ 
of the best satires m Sansknt Literature the only objection being I 
that the author never mtended it to be such. 

Krisnami«ra ^ati like his unmediate predecessors was intent 
not on producing a drama but on giving his views explaining and 
illustrating them on the philosophical truth of the Upani'iadic 
Vedanta We have a fierv preacher here not a dramatist And 
the author is nght since before him he had found dramatists as 
merel} moralists Drama in Sansknt literature simply ceased to 
exist when dramatists preferred philosophising to dramatising 
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THE END 

In studying the history of drama m Sanskrit literature one 
tould safely come to the conclusion t hat immediately after the age o f 
Bhavabhuti Sanskrit Drama came to an end It is true that long 
after Bha\abhuti plajs tvere wntten m Sansknt and for a still 
longer period a few plays m prakrt also are to be found But from 
the examples of such plays as seen m the fore going chapter our 
mam conclusion is actually re inforced It is not so surprising that 
plajs m Sansknt language discontinued What is really as sigmfi 
cant as surpnsmg is the fact that the \ery drama as a literary form 
suddenly disappeared and disappeared for good Upto a century 
■ago no modem Indian language had any dramatic literature And 
today when the vanous Indian languages <ire showing an alround 
literary deyelopment modem drama unlike modem poetry canno* 
be traced to any traditional form f except of coursp the rendenngs 
of half a dozen classical Sansknt dramas) 

1 la «in earlier place fChap VII) we suggested that the 
dramatic form of literature was not germane to the culture of the 
Aryans The very religious mindedness of the early Aryans pre- 
vented them from enjoymg a dramatic representation For a long 
time Sansknt language could not be used for eecuUr subjects and 
"by the time Sansknt language could be used for popular literature 
Sansknt had ceased to be the language of the people 

2 Secondly Sansknt drama from its earliest days belonged 
to the kmgs and the nch peoples Bh^ m his Pratima tells us 
how dramatic performances were palace^entertainments In the 
plays of Sn Har^ though they are performed as the Sutradhara 
tells us dunng the festivals these festivals are not so much public 
occasions as cdebrations wilhm the regions of the palace. Probably 
the fact that most of the Sansknt plays have their scenes laid 
within the four walls of the palare is a corollary of this very situa 
tion. It IS tme that Bharata talks of drama as sffTiotCTmin but it 
IS doubtful if the available literary dramas answered the democratic 
condition of Bharata Even when KalwKsa speaks natyam bhtnna 
Tucer jmasya bdkudha api tiam uunaradhanam (natya as the com 
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mon entertainment of the people of different tastes) the context 
makes us wonder if b> natya Kalidasa means dance and rot drama 
tic performance Even if natya were to mean a dramatic perform- 
ance, in Kalidasas opinico it was a common entatainment to 
tarious people and not an eniertamment of common people That 
even in modem days dramas m Bengal originated under the patron 
age and within the four walls of the mansions of rich people seems 
to be a genuine relic of traditKHi Sanskrit rirama did not belong 
to the people- And as the Aiyan tradition was conveyed through 
Sansknt and as Sanskrit gradually became merely the language of 
the learned Sansknt dramas could not make an appeal to the com 
mon man 

3 It should be remembered m this connection that from the 
dajs of Asoka Buddhism (and piobabl} Jainism) like Puntanism 
m England definitely and deliberately discouraged popular enter 
tamments Thera was a time after the Gupta Era when Buddhism 
(as illustrated by king Sn Har§a) once again became the fashion 
of the court and the pass on of the sat ants more so in the north 
This accounts for the fact of more plays being found mainly in 
southern versions Between the revival of Buddhism and Sankaras 
triumphant war against Buddhism on an all India front the interval 
was too short to encourage dramatic literature And for a few 
centuries after Sankara the poets and pundits and even the public, 
dazzled by that philosooher s bnlltance could see nothing eUe By 
the time every thinkmg Hindu was mSya minded the Muslun m- 
vasions began with devastating results 

4 The elite of Hindu soaety for reasons mentioned above 
was no longer interested m dramatic or any other kind of secular 
literature Though Sanskrit drama never belonged so much to the 
common man we would be wriMig in believmg that the common man 
had no dramas of his own Tradition of the Indian stage gives 
us an idea of the type of plays that existed before and after and 
in spite of Kalidasa As time went on the earlier traditional heroes 
like Vikrama Udayana Dusyanta etc must have become absolute 
strangers to the common man And we do find that even the few 
Sanskrit dramatists of the later penod have ceased to wnte about 
such hero kmgs The one story that was known all over the coun 
try down to the commonest man was the story of Ramayana and 
so we find every dramatist tqieatii^ that story retaming (almo«t 
standardising) all the popular elements of myth and superstition 
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This IS one of the ccplanations for the f^t that the Rama plaj-s 
were -wntten in moaotonous Rpebhon b> so many dramatists It 
IS only after tlie tenth century \d that for the time after 
Btusa we come across a few pUys ba®ed on the story of the other epir 
\TZ ths Rlahabharata Such are the plavs the Bilabharata of 
Rajasekhara the Subhadra Dhananjaya of Kulisekharavarma 
bhupala, and Dutangada by SaUiata etc fhe fact that ino«t ot 
the later Sanskrit dramatists btlong to the uiutn is significant enough 
Tie tvo epms as couEd b** seen from some Dravadian literature 
were now being popularised m the south And the Muslim inva 
sions of the north made the south of India the inevitable champion 
of anaent An an culture and tradihon 

5 That e\en as late as the I5th century ad plays could bt 
wntten in Sanaknt is m itself an elequent evidence cf the decay and 
death of San«lcnt drama Sansknt had long cea-ed to be the 
language of the people Even the respect with which Sanskrit was 
compuUonly Irtened to seems to have abated In the one Prakrt 
play asailabie lo us via the KarpfiramaSjan the author Raja- 
sekhan tells us airrost as much m the prologue where he is esplaining 
why he wntes an all prakrt play 

parusah sansknla gumohSh orSkrta gumpho pi bhavati 
sukomarah \ puru'a mahilanam yavadiha antaram tSsu taval 
(1—8 Sanskrit rendering) 

Sansknt phrases are harsh indeed prakjt phrases are sweet 
(and sonorous) fhe diference between the two is the di^erence 
between (the stvde of) a man and a woman 

But as we read the prakrt plai we a*B struc< by anothe' fact 
which made the decay of such dramas (Sansknt or prakrt) mevit 
ab’e. 1 he Karouramahjan! is called a ^taka i e. prakrt play with 
no prologues or mterlogues. The whole play is divided into four 
scents (yavanikatitara) In the first scene (1) the king ind queen 
desenbi the spnng season (2) the Vid(i?3ka and the palace maid 
indulge in mutual abuses coudied m phra'es with a farfetched 
senve. ard (3) a kapdlikabhairavananda performs magic by the 
power of which he bnngs the heroine The scene ends with the 
description of sunset In scene (u) all the umal sickening desenp 
tion of lov e lorn condition and of standardised excitants is found 
and the scene ends once again with the desenpbon of sunset In 
the third scene the king and !m> jester narrate their dreams after 
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■which Karpuramanjan the heroine appears on the stage a 
clandestine, meeting of the king tuth ha- is arranged and the scene 
ends with the desCTiption of nsmg moon In the last scene in spite 
of the queen s strong guard the king succeeds in seeing the heroine 
with whom he is ultimately married through the help of the 
Kapalika Bhairavananda 

If we expected that Rajasdehara because he wrote all in 
Prakrt would write an original style we would be completel\ dis 
appointed Tradition hjs been too strong for all these writers 
as a matter of fact, traditional rules of dramaturgy had such sway 
that it was easier for an «th rate author following these rules 
to wTite a strictly correct play than for a genuine artist to write 
successfully in an onginal style. Dramas pay ing more attention 
to traditional items of descnption had detenoraten to poems 
p unctuated eiiF^ by m proe of'b\~ ing^ents of love 

intngus . The beginning the end the inadents the stagTSeviCls 
the sentiments the objects of description— nay almost every detail 
of a Sanskrit play was so fixed by rules of dramaturgy t hat excep t 
i n the names of the author the title and the characters o ne play 
couid not be effectively distinguished from another play No wonder 

that only Rama plays became popular because there at least 

you acquired the ment of having witnessed Gods own doings 

6 And so It came about that the religious mindedness of the I 
•Aryans which once did not entourage drama did now discourage] 
it ultunately to its final decadence The Aryan religion never in 
\ Giving communal worship was least hkdy to encourage dramatic 
performances It was later after the lOlh century ad when the 
Bhakti doctrine was revived and communal worship and religious! 
festivals came into vogue that religion ■was partly responsible for the \ 
revival of drama But that was the standardised Rama play It took 
centunes and centunes before the artist could successfully rebel 
against doctnnnaire or religious dramas (yati5) and maVp drama 
once again the dream of Bharata viz a mirror of the doings of 
the iworld (loka-canta) of the aspira tion of KShdasa —viz a com 
mon entertainment to persons of different taites'^r l^Uy the boast 
of Bhavabhuti ■viz 

Subtle representation of different emotions actions pleasing 
and intimate deeds of love and adventure leading along a line 
lively dialogues and clever speech (ItlM 1 4) 

^ 
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CARUD4TTA AND MRCHHAKATIKA 

Since the disco\erj of plaj-s that ba\e been ascribed to Bhasa 
(KiasanStaka cakra) the authorship of the MJthhakatikam has become a 
more complicated problem Sudiaka has been described as the author of the 
Mrdihakatika in the prologue but the three verseaf in which hi» descnp 
tion occurs become bv their \ery style hable to suspiaon as regards 
the authenUaty of their contents (1) Firsts m 1—^ Sudraka is des- 
cribed as Dvijamukyatama (2) Secondly in 1 — 5 he is described as a K§iti 
pala, and (3) lastly sa all the three verses he is mentioned in the pas t tense 
^ dd to there the fact that he is mentioned as having li\ ed for 100 years 
and ten days and then immolated himself the whole description becomes 
fant^tic. If the Sutradhara bunself is so uncertain about the author 
it would not be unjustified on our part to bold that Sudraka could not 
be the author of this plav 

And then we come across a play called (Dandra) CaTudattam ascnbed 
to Bhasa and first published in the Tntandram Sanslmit Senes. The pub* 
1 shed play u in four acts One of the two Mss. as the editor mentions 
has the colophon a>aataa Carudattam But it i$ obvious to an> one going 
through the four acts that the play could not end there The MrcL has ten 
acta. The hero and the heroine are muted m act V From this one could 
expect the CSr to cnnuin dt least one act more to make the storj com 
plcte Howeter no Ms gitestheVact on the other hand as mentioned 
above one out of two Mss shows that the play (CSr ) ended with the 
fourth act. 

Whether onginallj the C3r had more than four acts there is no 
evidence from any source This in itself would make all mtiasm irrele- 
vant a comparison of the Car with the Mtch. would be mcoo dustve. 
Howe\ er^ es^ with thp avadabl" lour acts the close ^milaifty between 
two plays is very striking is not only the story and the detelopment but 
even words and serses are common When the author of the Mrch u 
not defiiutely known to the Sutradhara of that very play and when there 
is sudi an almost word to-word similanty with the CSr the temptation 
to behe\e that the latter was the jjurce of and earlier than the Mrch. 
would appear justified At present the general opiruon i3 that Bhasa. 
an earlier dramatist, wrote the CSr and a later writer either completed 
It or copied it as Mrchhakapka. 

In fairness to those who hold this view let it be said that they 
are the first to realise many an objection against that taew For one 
thing, if there are only four acts in the Car (and the story is not com 
plete there) what reasons can we find that made Bhasa leave the play 
unfinished’ Secondly if the Mrtbhakatikam u only a completion of the 
Car how IS it that from the very fifst act we find not only sigmficant 
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•deviations but too man> verbal diangeis and different lines or Sometimes 
■entirely difierent verses themselves’ If on the other hand the Mrchha 
katilram is modelled on the Car how is it that a dramatist who could 
\/ wnte and wnte well s« independent act^ could not wnte the first four 
without copying freely from the C3r ’ As long as these two questions 
could not be answered satidactonly we shall not be ju.tified in support 
ing the generally held view 

To begin v"ith it would be very difiknilt if not impo!>sibIe to ex 
plain why Bhasa should have left the Canidatta unfimshed That the 
play is unfim^ed there la no doubt about it Even as the fourth act ends 
we are left with the expectation of the heroine going to meet the hero 
Moreover durdina (the stormy day) that is described m act V of the 
■Mfchhakatika is referred to by the Oieti before the fourth act of Caru 
datta ends. Just a little before that when the herome mforms the 
Cheb about the love episode of Saijalika and MadamlS ending m their 
marriage the Ceti says — Pnyam me amrtankal natakam samvittam It is 
a very cunous and unusuaFremafk Which on second thoughts makes us 
wonder if it is not a cntiasm of the other play vir the Mrchhakapka 
Before we hazard an opimon on this let us review more carefully the 
so called close resemblances in the two phys 

^\hen we remember that the Carudatta is available only m its first 
four acts we obviously expect that it would not contain the sub plot 
of the revolution against king FSlaka This subplot is fully developed 
only in the last five acts of the Mfchhakapka But it is strange why 
the fifth act IS not available m Carudatta though that act only descnbes the 
meeting of the hero with the heroine The CSrudatta not only does not 
contain the i^b-plot as developed in the last acts of the Mpthhakatika 
but even the casual reference> to it in the earlier acts of the Mrchha 
katika are not to be found m the CSrudatta. Thu m the prologue of 
the Mrchhakapka, the Sutradh5ra gettmg angry with CCmavrdha says — 
Ah dasyah putra Cumavrdha kaiE im khalu twam kupitena tajM Palakena 
navav adhukesakalapamiva saugandha rfihedyamanam prak»i5ye In the 
Clnidatta however only that context m the prologue is not to be found 
and hence there is no reference to the king I^laka The gambler s scene 
m Mrchh II is> entirely absent in the Car Here al'o among other thmgs, 
there is a reference to the subplot Dardurakah — Kathitam ca mama 
pnyavayasya SaiVilakena yatlS kila Aryakamma GopSladarakah Sidha 
desena sam2vi?ta raja ^ravtsyateeti Siroilarly in Mp:ch lit the hero 
tells us that it was one rebhila who gave<the music performance This 
rebhila (act I\ Mrchh is mentioned as the fnend of sarvilaka also But in 
the eSr we ai¥-tbld that it was Sbala who gave thp rnusic performanix 
From all this it appears as if the C5r is making a studious effort to 
esdiew all references to the siA>-pIcA of the revolt of Axyaka 

The omission of the gamblers scene in the Car suggests another 
possibility as could be verified by other examples The gamblers scene 
a^ dio vn in the Mrchh has that peculiar stage technique which is re 
presented throughout the play Besides an apartment of Vasantasena 
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that Is revealed at the opemi^ of the act \ve go o\er the open road 
a temple a crowd scene and that vre fdnow the Sam%-ahaka running ulu 
matdv into \asantasenaa apartment This change of scene is avoided n. 
the CSr Not r>n]> here but eten in otter places where the hfrchh 
changes the scene th" Car does not Even m aa 1 during the 
of the heroine by Sahara the <3r ^lows a ( lumsiness b% introducing 
the scene between a verse b> the iiero and his mention of the offering 
later — the idea of the seise and the cfienng ncrt. at all being related 
as they are in the Mrchh. Similarly m act IV all those changes of 
scene where Madanika meets Sarvilal^ and ^ere the Vidu>4ka pas'e^ 
through manj apartments are entirely omitted in the CSr 

In spite of the almost word to word resemblance^ the sanations 
appear to be really more significant "Hie more we analyse variation 
the more obvnoua it appears that only two facts govern all of them 
(1) the avoidance of all reference to the sub-plot and (2) the omission 
of all contents involving a change of scene within the body of an act 
In another' place, I have analysed all the thirteen plays asenbed to 
Bhasa from the point of view of the proporuor of anustabh verses to the 
total number of verse^ in each play and suggested that those plays where 
th* proportion was very low fonned a distinct group of ihem®elves ard 
also could be dearly distinguished from those in a diderent group. The 
Car is one where this proportion is low (17 anustabb out of a total of 
55 verses) Here I cam tha' suggestion tuither by sBying that the 
plays belonging to the group containing the Qi are of a different and 
an infenor author than that of the group containing Svapnav^savadatta 
and others. This suggestion of mine is supported by the companson 
of the Car and the Mrdih a desenbed above That companson shows 
to us the possibility of the C5r itself being a revised or a stage version 
of the Mrchh fNith the latt*r play before him the author of the Car 
fredyr Ujcd tne names niyakah (for C3tudatta) Ganika (for Vasantasena) 
Sajyalaka (Pkt for Sarvilaka) and so on But as he revi ed the Mrchh 
the author of the Car roust have found two things he disliked one 
a successful revolt aeainst a reigning kmv and the other the suSenng 
of the hero and that loo at the hands ol the King s brother in law 
Besides, there are scenes of apparent death of the heroine of the death 
sentence and of the execution place and of Carudattas wife attempueg 
Sah As the Cefi in act I\ of Car says the author of the revised! 
version did not Iikc anv d..ath scenes or associabona with death he pte ! 
ferred an amrta anka rfitaka. A Shasa who could show Durvodhana die I 
on the stage would never put such a limitation on hi art 
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